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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_——. 

LL kinds of rumours have been in circulation this week 
about a project of M. Thiers to hasten the evacuation 

of French territory. According to the demi-official telegrams, 
the last payment is not to be made till the end of 1874, 
but this is not a direct contradiction of the reports current. 
According to these a loan of £40,000,000 will be raised 
rand paid at once, and a syndicate of bankers, with the 
Rothschilds at their head, will guarantee the payment of the 
remaining £80,000,000 by December, 1874. The guarantee is to 
beaccepted as cash, and the Germans to retire from all occupied 
places except Belfort, which will be held till the guarantee is 
realised. All that is certain, however, is that M. Thiers has pro- 
posed to certain great bankers a very large operation which will 








hasten the retirement of Germany from France. 
) ere Monarchical section of the Assembly, irritated by M. 


‘Thiers’ speech on the Army Bill, and the growing popularity of 
the Republic, has been trying all this week to diminish the Pre- 
sident’s power. They propose to elect a Vice-President, but can- 
not find a man, M. Grévy being too Liberal, the Duc d’Aumale 
too Orleanist, and General Chanzy too decidedly in favour of the 
Republic. ‘They have, moreover, sent a deputation to M. Thiers 
4o ask him to defer to the majority, and discourage the election of 
Republican candidates, three of whom have been returned this 
week, M. Thiers received the deputation ‘‘ most graciously,” 
‘talked to them for two hours, asked them to dinner, and there it 
ends. He is going his own way, and as his way strengthens the 
Republic, itis perhaps better so. 


The news from Spain this week is with one exception all favour- 
able. It is stated that the Conservatives resigned because the 
King refused to agree to a coup d'etat, declaring that he had signed 
the Constitution ‘‘as gentleman as well as monarch,” and in- 
tended to keep his word. So popular is the new Ministry with 
the people, that Zorilla has called out the National Guard, and 
sent the garrison of Madrid to fight the Carlists. He has agreed 
to pay the interest on the Debt in full, and is preparing a project 
for the final separation of Church and State. ‘I'he Clerical or 
Carlist movements in Navarre, Biscay, and Catalonia, have 
accordingly been renewed, and will for.some time remain a source 
of anxiety and expense. 


The secrecy observed by the Tribunal at Geneva appears to 
be very unsatisfactory to our newspaper, correspondents, who send | 
very long telegrams about the order in which the members of | 
the Tribunal arrive and depart, the companions they choose for | 
their confidential conversations, the friendliness with which they 
greet each other, the excursions they go,—or don’t go, but would | 
have liked to go,—the apparent length of the despatches they | 
receive and send off, the shape and size of thé Arbitration-room, | 


and the antechamber in which the correspondents bewail their said be had often observed in him. Lord Justice Christian declared 


newsless fate, and everything in short that can’t be of any earthly 
interest to any political human being, but nothing that is. All 
that is really known of the Tribunal is, that it met on Saturday ; 
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that the American Agent presented his summary of the United 
States’ argument, together with a mass of papers, under which a 
porter could only just stagger into the room,—that the British 
Agent did not present the summary of the British argument, 
stating, as Lord Granville had described in his despatch, that the 
misunderstanding as to the Indirect Claims not having been yet 
cleared up, it was impossible for him to do so, although the sum- 
mary was ready for presentation in his hands at the time; but 
that he hoped if reasonable time were given for communication 
with the American Government, these preliminary difficulties 
would be cleared out of the way, and the Arbitration enabled to 
go on; and that the Court, after adjourning first to Monday 
and then to Wednesday, adjourned for a week, to give the British 
and American Governments time to come to an understanding, if 
that be possible. ‘The American Agent appears to have interposed 
no obstacle to these delays. 


It is, at present, of course, a matter of pure conjecture what 
the drift of the communications still actively interchanged be- 
tween the British and the American Governments may be. Some 
suppose that it is intended to appoint a new Commission to settle 
the international understanding to which we are to agree for the 
future about Indirect or Consequential damages for the negligence 
of neutrals; some, that the only discussion is as to permitting an 
adjournment long enough for a new Supplemental Treaty; and 
some, that the Arbitrators will decide against the Indirect Claims 
without asking to have them discussed, and so set the agents on 
both sides at liberty to proceed with the Direct Claims. But the 
simple truth is, that the secret has been well kept, and no one hag 
any private information of the least valug.as to the mode in 
which the difficulty, if overcome at all, will be overcome. The 
secrecy on the part of the Tribunal, though “ optional,” is in this 
case as complete as if it were compulsory. 


Mr. Gladstone appears to understand that the other parte of the 
Treaty of Washington,—those referring to Canada, at least,—may 
(or may not) hold good, independently quite of the Alabama 

section of the Treaty. At least this is how we understand his 
reply to Mr. “Gregory on Thursday night, though he qualified his 
statement by saying that ‘‘ there is no connection, at any rate at 
the present time, between any question that has been raised at 
Geneva, and the practical postponement of the articles of the 
Treaty relating to Canada. It is only after Congress shall have per- 
formed its part of the covenant, which it will bave to consider on ite 
meeting again, that any question can arise with relation to the exe- 
cution of these Articles.” The San Juan question, Mr. Gladstone 
added, was not held to be a part of the Canadian questions involved. 
We suppose this statement means that there is so much doubt about 
the separableness of the different parts of the Treaty, that the 
Congress of the United States must decide for itself whether it 
will hold to any, if the one it held to be the most important should 
fall through. Pending that, nothing is to be decided about the 
Canadian portions of the Treaty, which in any case require Con- 
gressional legislation to fulfil their conditions, and must therefore 
wait till the next Session in December. 


Lord Justice Christian has been attacking the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland again. Indeed, he appears to think that this is one 
of his principal functions as a judge. The Vice-Chancellor had 





ruled that a particular matter ought to be decided by the Regis- 
trar of the Court, and not by himself. This ruling. was known to 
be at variance with Lord Justice Christian’s views as to the 
duties of the subordinates of the Chancery Court, and so it was 
appealed against, the Lord Chancellor (Lord O'Hagan) affirming 
on appeal the decision of the Vice-Chancellor. ‘Thereupon Lord 
Justice Christian remarked on ‘ the happy faoulty which the Lord 
| Chancellor possessed of taking things easy,”—which meant, we 
| suppose, agreeing with the Vice-Chancellor,—a faculty which he 












the arrangements under which the Vice-Chancellor had referred this - 
| matter to the Registrar to be illegal, and remarked at length on the 
duties and salary of the Lord Chancellor, being understood to imply A % 
in “neo~ a 
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that he had neglected his duty with respect to the revision of |a bit of electioneering. The wire-pullers thought that Mr. 
the General Orders, an imputation which, of course, the Lord | Wilson, with his popularity in New England, would paralyse 
Chancellor repudiated. Lord Justice Christian himself assuredly | Mr. Sumner with his popularity in Massachusetts ; so Mr. Colfax, 
is never guilty of the weakness of leaving anything to anybody | after a stiff contest, was thrown over by his own friends, who 
else which he can find an excuse for doing himself. He appears to thus made the nomination unanimous. The Vice-Presidency is 
rejoice especially in undoing what has been done in lower Courts, in itself a post of no importance or influence whatever, the 








and in shaking the confidence of the public in what he cannot | Presidents generally disliking them as Kings dislike their heirs, 


manage to undo, If he is permitted to remain much longer in his 
post, he will have the satisfaction of elaborately undermining on 
appeal the authority of law in Ireland even more completely than 
the Irish people itself can undermine by disobeying and disregard- 
ing it. 

The Duke of Richmond has kept his word. On Monday, during 











| 


but election to it is considered a high honour. 


Lord Abinger on Tuesday night carried a motion against the 
Government which experts say will very seriously embarrass the 


| War Office. It is well known that promotion in the Artillery has. 


been so slow as to produce great despondency, and injure the 
Service by barring men from commands until they were too old to. 


a debate which we have analysed elsewhere, he introduced, and | hold them usefully. Mr. Cardwell therefore proposed that the 


carried by 83 to 67, amendments intended to make secrecy optional 
with the voter, thus reducing the Ballot Bill toa mere sham. As 
it is quite certain that the House of Commons will not endure 
these amendments, and as certain that the Duke does not intend 
to compel a dissolution on such a point—thus undoing the whole 
“reaction ”—the Liberal Peers got irritable with the needless trouble 
forced upon them, and for half an hour there was quite a lively 
row in the stately House, till Lord Clanricarde asked the Clerk 
to read the Standing Order against ‘‘ taxing speeches,” speeches 
imputing motives. The only other amendments of grave importance 
were one by the Duke making it possible for a Judge to follow a 
corrupt vote, which will probably be carried, and one by Lord 
Beauchamp, making the Act operative only till 1880, which ought 
to be. Darkness is useful in many diseases, but why secure it by 
putting out patients’ eyes? Shutters will do, and the doctors can 





keep them up as long as they like. 


The Scotch Education Bill is nearly through the House of 
Commons, the Government having defeated various amendments 
in relation to the clauses affecting religious teaching. On Tues- 
day Mr, Anderson moved the exclusion of ‘‘all religious 
ceatechisms and formularies distinctive of any particular sect ” from 
the schools, as in the English Act, the Government objecting that 
in almost every Scotch school the Shorter Catechism is taught, 
and its teaching desired by the parents, and that it would be a 
real hardship to exclude it. Mr. Dixon denied strongly that you 
were to consult the religious feelings and prejudices of a country 
for which you were legislating,—a view which would soon render 
our rule both in India and Ireland a moral impossibility,—but Mr. 
Anderson’s amendment was defeated by a majority of 120 (250 
to 130). Mr. McLaren proposed to enact that the teaching of the 
Bible should always form part of the religious instruction of every 
school, and was defeated by 50 (189 to 130). Mr. Crum-Ewing 
proposed to add a proviso that the religious instruction should all 
be separately paid for out of voluntary subscriptions,—the Anti- 
State-Church amendment,—but was defeated by a majority of 145 
(280 to 85). 

On Thursday it was decided, after the Scotch Members had 
evinced a very considerable unanimity on the point, that in the 
ease of children whose parents were too poor to pay for their 
education, the fees should be paid, not by the School Boards, 
but by the parochial board out of the poor fund,—the ob- 

















ject being to put the decision into the hands of autho- 
_rities whose business it is to kuow the resources of the | 


poor, and to detect dishonest applications for help. And it is 
worthy of remark that Mr. Dixon, the chief representative of the | 


grade of Major, which did not exist in the Artillery, should be 
added, and that all First Captains should become Majors. The 
scheme was accepted, but it was discovered that this promotion 
would supersede a certain number of Line Captains for a year or 
two, a supersession especially disliked, because the Artillery are 
educated men, and earned their commissions, instead of buying 
them. Lord Abinger consequently proposed that the Royal 
Warrant should be delayed until a Commission of Inquiry 
had reported, and carried that motion by 42 to 39. Pro- 
motion in the Artillery is therefore blocked for two years 
to save the feelings of lLinesmen, who are enjoying, 
under the Abolition of Purchase Act, a flow of unusually 
rapid advancement. A great Executive act is forbidden 
by forty-two irresponsible gentlemen. The expectation, of 
course, is that Government will bring forward a retirement 
scheme for the Artillery, instead of a promotion scheme; but there 
is another alternative. Why not take a vote of the Commons, 
issue the warrant, and stand the speeches the Lords will pour 
out? ‘They will break no bones. 


The French Protestant Synod, after days of debating, has adopted 
by 61 to 45 a profession of faith declaring the sovereign authority 
of the Scriptures in matters of faith ; and its belief in salvation by 
Jesus Christ, who died for our sins; and expressing its full con- 
tent with the Apostles’ Creed, the Communion Service, and the 
confession of sins. It was stated in the debate that the minority 
represent the larger number of persons and the majority the larger 
number of churches, the great city congregations being only repre- ~ 
sented by as many members as the little country pastorates. The 
minority therefore declare they will not secede, but will endeavour 
to secure a better representation of the faith. 


The Emperor of Austria is to visit the Emperor of Germany at 
Berlin in the second week of September, and of course there are 
endless rumours of possible combinations. The general belief 
appears to be that the two Kaisers will agree on some definite line 
of policy in the East, but as that would drive Russia into the arms. 
of France, it is not intrinsically very probable. 


Colonel Sykes, Member for Aberdeen, died on Monday, at the 
age of 82. He was almost the last of a species once common—the 
Anglo-Indian who really believed in the “‘Company” and its 
system, and regretted its abolition. He had served from fourteen, 
but his claim to distinction was political rather than military. A 
learned man of a somewhat heavy kind, a fair debater, upright, 
chivalric, and obstinate as a mule, the old Colonel became 
a sort of power in the House, was worshipped by men with 














Birmingham Education League, did not like the proposal at all, | grievances, and once in 1859 carried a clause for the protection of 
probably fearing that it would to a great extent get rid of the | Indian officers’ rights which has been a rock of offence to Viceroys. 
religious difficulty, by making the question one strictly of resources, | and Great Moguls ever since. They are always breaking their 
and not of religious feeling or favouritism. A proviso moved by | moral shins over “ Sykes’ Amendment,” which is regarded by the 
Mr. Collins, giving the parent an absolute choice between any | old Company's Army as their charter, and would, we doubt not, be 
schools in receipt of the Parliamentary grant which he might pre- | quoted to St. Peter, if he objected to let them in. Colonel Sykes 
fer, was resisted by the Lord-Advocate, but defeated by the very | was always disinterested, and when off his hobbies full of ability 
narrow majority of 12 (178 to 166). The Bill was recommitted | and knowledge, and despite his wrong-headedness and habit of 
yesterday for certain alterations, and the report is to be brought up | boring, will be seriously missed from his place. 
on Tuesday. There is a rumour that the Lords will throw it out, | ——— , . 
Tne German Parliament has passed the Bill against the Jesuits 


but, in the first place, the sop to the heritors, who gain the whole | : . . 
difference between the rent-charge they have been accustomed to Placing them as aliens at the disposal of the Executive by 131 to 


pay and their individual education-rate, isso great, that a House of 93 votes, and a proposal to make civil registration essential 
landlords is likely to view it with tenderness. And in the next | to the validity of a marriage by 151 votes to 100. The Jesuits, 
place, there is hardly political passion enough excited by the Bill to | Wo have caused all this commotion, and who, it is said, do not 
recommend to the Lords a course which will ensure for them another | exceed 200 in number, intend, it is believed, if the law is worked, 
tedious discussion of the same kind next year. We don’t believe to retire to Namur. ‘The Liberals evidently do not believe that 
-that the Lords will reject it. the law will be worked, and intend next session to address the 


throne praying for a Bill dissolving the Society, and its affiliated 


It seems that the supersession of Mr. Colfax by Senator | Orders, prohibiting their re-establishment, and “ interning” their 
Wilson as Vice-President in the Philadelphia Convention, wag! members, that is, condemning them to live in certain specified 
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in a sort of open arrest. The Liberals should take advan- 
tage of the recess to study the history of Ireland a little, and see 
shat comes of measures compared with which their persecutions 
are petty. We used to hang them up straight, and not merely 
threaten arrest, and they are there now all the same. 


The Bank of England has reduced its rate to 3 per cent. 


The Times is in great glee over a return of local taxation, 
which shows, it says, that the local taxation of England is only 
£21,000,000, when Sir Massey Lopes and the reformers said it 
was £30,000,000. They didn’t. They said the local expenditure 
was £30,000,000, and even this return, which excludes one im- 
portant item—money borrowed on Poor Rates—makes the total 
expenditure £28,000,000. A county is not the better off because 
it is spending more than it raises, but the worse off, the interest 
on the difference going to increase the dead-weight. We wish Sir 
Massey Lopes, or Sir T. Acland, or some other county authority 
would call for a return of the method under which the rating 
authorities borrow money, especially including all kinds of devices 
for the ultimate extinction of such debts. Why should a good 
solid English county or borough pay more than the State does ? 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephen proposes a new scheme for securing 
Law Reform. He would have a Legislative Committee of Privy 
Council appointed, consisting of three persons, independent of 
party, and of course paid, who should draft bills, which would 
then be introduced by Government, referred to a select committee, 
and then passed. The first work of the three would be the Penal 
Code, which would embody tke criminal law of England, * clothed 
and in its right mind.” The Committee would, in fact, perform 
the duty which the Lord Chancellor and the Law officers profess 
to perform, and diligently neglect. There can be little doubt 
that this plan would work, that a Committee composed of Sir H. 
Maine, Mr. Stephen, and, say, Lord Westbury, would codify the 
laws; but we have still some doubt whether their work would 
ever get through Parliament. Members would shy like frightened 
horses at enactments with a thousand clauses, and the House 
cannot be induced to take anything on trust. If it could, it 
would pass that Merchant Shipping Code, a specimen of the precise 
kind of legislation Mr. Stephen wants. 


The week has produced the dreaded Lock-out in the London 
Building Trades; but at present it appears to have been but 
languidly enforced, some building firms absolutely refusing to 
take any part. Toa great extent the men are in fault,—as we 
have explained in another column,—since they have voted down 
the approval accorded by their own delegates to the principle of 
arbitration, and have declared by a Jarge majority that they wish 
to accept no arbitration on the main point,—the question of 9d. 
an hour fora day of nine hours (but with only six hours on the 
Saturday). On this point both the joiners and the masons 
seem to be quite in accord, and the masons have been “called 
out” as well as locked out. The masters’ combination does 
not seem very strong, and a moderate compromise, such as the 
Builder proposed, would very likely have been accepted, if the men 
would have listened to compromise. As it is, the masters will be 
afraid to give in completely, as it will put them too much in their 
‘workmen’s power, and the men have for the time cut themselves off 
from every possibility of accepting a partial concession. They 
allege that their motive is not merely a gain of leisure and a small 
vise in wages, but a more equal distribution of employment, since 
with fewer hours of work in the week they think the masters will be 
compelled to take on more hands. But that is a very unmanage- 
able kind of argument, and might lead them to a five hours’ work- 
ing day, supposing they could live on the wages gained by it, as much 
as to a nine hours’ working day. Certainly we shan’t believe much 
in it while those who urge it, instead of offering (as the Newcastle 
engineers did) to submit to a fall of wages, demand a small rise at 
the very moment they are asking for an hour a day more leisure. 


England has been enjoying this week the blessings and the 
miseries of a semi-tropical climate. The thermometer has risen to 
85, everybody wants to bathe at once, and the provinces have been 
visited with terrible thunderstorms. In the North more especially 
several persons have been struck dead by lightning, towns have 
been flooded, trees have been destroyed, and the gardens have been 
devasted by huge hailstones. Entire valleys have been turned into 
marshes, drainage works have been burat, and in one instance a 
tunnel has fallen in on a train, a stratum of clay on which the 
rocks rested having become too saturated to bear their weight. It 
is a strong testimony to the general moderation of the English 





climate, that the whole country should be interested and alarmed 
by storms which are the daily incidents of life in the tropics, and 
even in the Mediterranean. 


Mr. John Colam, Secretary to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, writes a valuable letter to the Times. He says 
nightingales are trapped and caged in great numbers, and can be 
purchased of all the bird-dealers, who admit that the supply only 
depends upon the number of trappers employed. He confirms 
also the statement as to the practice of blinding birds, having seen 
three such blinded birds in one visit to Bird-fair. He adds, in 
answer to Mr. Henley’s speech against the multiplication of 
offences, that in Germany birds’-nesting is strictly prohibited, 
partly to preserve the birds and partly to protect the crops and 
fences, things about which peasant farmers are more apt to be 
solicitous than English squires. 


Mr. Whalley made an inquiry yesterday week of the Secretary 
for Ireland, in language so fearfully and wonderfully incoherent 
and emancipated from grammatical laws, that the noble Marquis 
himself voluntarily assumed the duty of grammatical criticism. 
The question concerned the recent murder of Mrs. Neill in Dublin, 
—a murder due, in all probability, to a quarrel with her tenant, 
and ran thus :—‘‘ Whether the statement in the public journals that 
Mrs. Neill addressed a letter to the Lord-Lieutenant specifying the 
priest by whom, and other circumstances connected with, the altar 
denunciation on the Sunday preceding her murder, was true ; and if 
so, whether any measures were taken in consequence of her com- 
munication.” We suppose Mr. Whalley would say, with the actor 
whom Mr. Lowe quoted the other day, ‘If you know what I 
mean, what does it matter what I say?” but it is really worthy 
of note how Romanist enormities make the Jesuit-hunting Members 
literally incapable of articulate speech. The Marquis of Hartington’s 
answer, when given, was that no such letter as was indicated in 
the question had been received, and that Mrs. Neill had not been 
denounced from the altar at all, but that the priest accused of the 
denunciation, after celebrating mass, had alluded to the eviction of 
Mrs. Neill’s tenant, and recommended the parishioners to raise a 
fund for the tenant’s defence, offering to subscribe £5 himself, 
and arranging to receive subscriptions in the chapel,—an arrange- 
ment which, for some unexplained reason, never came off. The 
murder was a cruel and wicked one, but the gasp over the asserted 
altar denunciation which dispersed Mr. Whalley’s verbs to the 
winds wasoutof place. 

According to the Pall Mall Gazette, which relies on the French 
journal Le Matin, a Montpellier doctor has been making experi- 
ments on the alcoholisation of fowls with this result ;—that the 
creatures take as eagerly to brandy, wine, and absinthe as the moat 
intemperate of our own race; that the strongest of the absinthe- 
drinkers died in two months, the strongest of the brandy-drinkers in 
four months, and of the wine-drinkers in ten months; and that 
the habit of intoxication, besides them to lose flesh 
rapidly, singularly heightened the colour of the combs and crests of - 
the cocks. If the story be true, it will explode at once the old 
superstition that birds will be sosure to refuse at oncc unwholesome 
food, that, in a new country for example, their habite are a guide 
to what is eatable for man. The experiment, if justifiable at all, 
seems somewhat cruel; but what a pity that we cannot have the 
psychological as well as the physical results of this experiment 
on bird-topers! The suspicions of a cock in delirium tremens, 
the remorse of a sitting hen that had taken too much to keep 
steady on the eggs, would be worth recording. But we hope the 
practice of tempting even poultry to drink themselves to death is 
not likely to spread. BO Sons) 

We record with regret the death of Dr. Norman Macleod, editor 
of Good Words, and one of the most liberal of the clergy of the 
Scotch Establishment, perhaps the only man‘in it who was also 
in the best sense a thorough man of the world. He was an 
honest courtier, a Scotch divine who defied the Sabbatarians, and 
editor of a religious magazine which did not suggest how these 
Christians hate one another, and in which he frequently secured 
the aid of Dukes, Bishops, and Cabinet Ministers. He was by 
temperament, by education, and by his keen sense of humour 
strongly inclined to tolerance, and though he shrank somewhat 
too often from open war with the bigots, his influence undoubt- 
edly helped to make the lives of the few Broad Churchmen in 
Scotland endurable. In England he would have been considered 
perfectly orthodox, but in Scotland there was always a suspicion 
that he did not sufficiently delight in the prospect of eternal 
punishment for the majority of the human race. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 92§ for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REIGN OF LAW IN SPAIN. 


T is difficult to hope for Spain, but the remarkable account 
of the late Ministerial crisis forwarded by the Madrid 
correspondent of the Zimes is certainly one to encourage hope. 
Spain, it is clear, has obtained that rare article, a King with 
whom adherence to the Constitution is not only a policy, but a 
dynastic tradition, who regards the fundamental law as the 
Americans regard their Constitution, and who therefore is 
incapable of attempting those sterile acts of violence called 
coups d'état. It appears that in the second week of this month 
Serrano, Sagasta, and their colleagues had lost heart with the 
situation. The Marshal had put down the Carlist insurrec- 
tion, but only by a compromise of the most feeble kind, under 
which he actually promised to reward the Carlist officers for 
their conduct in leading an ¢meute by restoring them to the 
Active List of the Army, from which they had been removed. 
Sagasta had avoided an imminent vote of censure on account 
of his electoral malpractices, but only by resigning the 
Ministry of the Interior, and Camacho had choked the deficit, 
but only at the cost of a serious blow to the credit of the 
State. The suppressed Carlist movement broke out again, 
the relieved Treasury was again in difficulty, and the Cortes, 
packed with such disregard of decency, once more displayed an 
inclination to disobey. The Conservative Ministry was at its 
wits’ end, and with the instinct of weak administrations on 
the Continent, declared that it had not sufficient power, and 
formally proposed to the King a coup d'état. The Constitu- 
tion must be suspended, the Cortes sent home, and the 
country governed by the Army and through the state of 
siege. Considering that this plan has been tried twenty or 
thirty times in Spain and has always failed, that the King is 
a foreigner with no hold over the great towns, and that the 
Army of Spain has been reduced to some forty thousand men, 
it is difficult to imagine that the proposal was made with a 
single eye to the interest either of the country or the King ; 
that it was not a first step towards some ulterior and concealed 
end, perhaps the proclamation of Prince Alphonso. Be that 
as it may, it was seriously made by Ministers who did not 
doubt its acceptance by a King whom it must for a moment 
have greatly tempted. It is so easy to govern with a state of 
siege, and King Amadeus is a soldier, who might reasonably 
have imagined that, once set free, he could control the 
Army, and through it the population, and seat himself 
for the first time solidly on the Throne. The Ministers, 
however, met with an unexpected and most curious ob- 
stacle, the dynastic tradition of the House of Savoy, the 
family policy of supporting at all hazards the fundamental 
Law. This tradition has been maintained by Victor Emanuel 
under circumstances of extraordinary temptation, has been 
respected even when it became necessary to ask Parliament 
for a dictatorship, and is unquestionably the cause of the 
political confidence reposed by the Italians in their King. It 
has been impressed upon his son, and Amadeus, after a brief 
interval of reflection, resolved once more to make it his rule of 
conduct. Summoning the Ministers to his palace, he asked 
them one by one whether they advised the suspension of the 
constitutional guarantees, and finding them all agreed, told 
them in the plainest terms that he would sooner resign his 
throne, that the Constitution was the pact with his people 
under which he held his Crown, and that under no circum- 
stances whatever would he violate his oath. If a coup d'état 
was essential to the safety of the Monarchy, the Monarchy 
must fall, for there should be no coup d'état. The Ministers, 
in extreme wrath and surprise, wrath at their defeat and 
surprise that a King should refuse despotic power, offered 
their resignations, which were coldly accepted, and the King 
sent at once for the leaders of the Radical party. Zorrilla, 
though he had resolved to abandon public life, believing 
the King hopelessly Conservative, was so impressed with 
this evidence of his loyalty, that he agreed to resume 
power, and in forty-eight hours had prepared a large and 
intelligible programme, A free Cortes is to be called, and 
asked to vote measures of reduction and new taxes, which will 
restore the Treasury to solvency without plundering the bond- 
holder; and the National Guard is to be embodied as a 
counterpoise to the Army, which, weakened in numbers and 
without a leader, must cease to exercise its overshadowing in- 
fluence over the fortunes of the State. Thus relieved of its 
two great dangers, a National bankruptcy and a Military 





pronunciamiento, the new Government is to face the endless 
difficulties of its position with only its legal powers, but, as 
Zorilla hopes, with the support, or at all events with the 
acquiescence, of the representatives of the people. 

The King’s action, whether it succeed or fail, deserves the 
hearty appreciation of every Liberal in Europe, and in spite of 
all sinister appearances, it may yet succeed. Nothing evokes 
loyalty like loyalty, and the Spaniards are just the people to 
be impressed by courage and fidelity, even though those great 
qualities have been displayed in defending instead of violating 
the law. There is no position so strong as that of a man who- 
uses prerogative in order to secure obedience to the law, and 
no source of strength for a dynasty so fruitful as a certainty 
that it will keep its engagements with the people. It is dis- 
trust of the Royal caste more than any other cause which has 
driven the masses of Europe towards Republicanism. They do. 
not in the least wish that their King, if they have one, should 
be powerless. That is a specially English idea, produced by a 
great variety of circumstances, the most effective being the 
mental inferiority of all our recent Kings to their own 
advisers, and it has no influence beyond the sea. The Con- 
stitutionalists of the Continent are quite contented to let their 
King take a share in active work, guide the foreign policy 
of the country, as Leopold of Belgium did; or command 
the army, as Victor Emanuel does; or govern the Colonies, as 
the Jast King of Holland did; or even be his own Premier, as 
Oscar of Sweden usually is. Their fear is not that he will 
be active, for they wish him to be active ; but that he will use 
any power entrusted to him to attack the Constitution, that the 
magical influence of the kingship over the masses will be em- 
ployed to abolish freedom. The moment this doubt is removed 
jealousy of the Sovereign seems to disappear, and the King, 
instead of being fettered, is allowed to do very much as he 
pleases. The ex-King of Hanover, for instance, refused to 
recall in 1849 the liberties he had granted in 1848, and up. 
to the day of Langensalza was master in his dominions. The 
King of Sweden has carried through what is virtually a 
revolution without exciting for a moment any popular distrust. 
Leopold was never so powerful as after 1848, when he publicly 
declared that he should obey a vote dismissing him from his 
throne, but should not obey a mob outcry ; and Victor Emanuel 
is allowed to govern, because every man in Italy knows that 
he will never claim the right. Every species of Liberal, even 
the Republican, can now rally to King Amadeus, certain that 
in no extremity will he overstep the constitutional law; that 
if his situation becomes hopeless he will go, but will not strike 
a coup d’état. His position will be infinitely stronger instead 
| of weaker than heretofore, because it will always be visibly 
| protected by the law, because no act, however strong or 
unusual, will excite suspicion, and because the body of the 
people can understand and trust the secret mind of their King. 
The danger of Continental Constitutions is their tendency to 
fall into contempt; but no one can despise a Constitution 
which the King has defended at such hazard, which he has 
maintained under such temptation, for which he has broken 
determinately with the very party which placed him upon 
the throne. An act like his invests the law on behalf of 
which it is done with a kind of sanctity, changes it from a 
proclamation into a binding authority, gives it something 
of that kind of inevitableness, of silent but irresistible 
strength which belongs to any visible law of nature. 
We often smile at Americans for treating their constitution 
as if it had been delivered on Sinai by an almighty power, but 
that sentiment is the safety of the Union, and it can be created 
only by the kind of conduct Amadeus has pursued, by treating 
it as the law which Princes, soldiers, and circumstances 
must all alike be made to obey. Of course, constitutionalism, 
like every other method of government, requires time; but if 
the fundamental law is enforced against all alike for a genera- 
tion, so reverenced even by the King that he prefers it visibly 
| to his own interest, that he will crush his own friends to 
| maintain it intact, loyalty towards it must develop itself, 
| perhaps become as strong as ever Spanish loyalty was towards 
| the Bourbon dynasty. That loyalty will incidentally protect 
| the King as well as order, and Amadeus by refusing to rebel 
| against the Constitution may have rendered it hopeless to rebel 
| against himself. It is not law but anarchy that Kings have 
|to dread, and Amadeus in dismissing Serrano has proved 
'to his people that while he reigns, Spain, whether well 

or ill governed, will be governed by the law, under which 
every man who accepts it may, if he has the capacity 
‘and the inclination, rise to power. Nothing more admir- 
j able has been done by a King in our time, and we are 
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tempted to believe, as we most certainly hope, that, despite | the British Government has clung with the tenacity of an 
the hapless experience of Spain, the loyalty of the Sovereign | octopus to the scheme of Arbitration. Weall know how poor 
may prove an effective substitute for the extinguished loyalty General Schenck was called up out of his bed on the 31st 
At all events, “ the Savoyard” has shown for of May, as he dolorously records, at a quarter before 
three in the morning, to receive one suggestion; how very 
‘frequently and sadly he records others received “late 
THE FIGHT OF THE CABINET FOR THE ARBITRATION. ; last night ;” how on one such night (5th June) he received, 
HE Cabinet are still showing a dourness of resolve to all together and “late,” no less than three notes of that 
get this Geneva Arbitration to work, somehow or other, | day's date ; how in fact the Foreign Office appear to have 
which has surprised and rather annoyed the country, which | Utilised every minute of both day and night for making “ sug- 


agrees with the Conservative Peers that the United States gestions” to Mr. Fish, who ungratefully said in return that 
h more interest in the success of the Alabama re- | the British Government contented itself with criticisms and 


have muc the : 4 
ference than we have, and that it is somewhat wanting in | objections, and made no suggestions at all,—which was about 
o cling so tenaciously to a scheme for benefitting | paradoxical as if he shad said that the British soil bears 
the United States by which the Senate and Government of the | gtapes, but no blackberries, or that the minds of American 
United States seem to set so Jittle store themselves. But | lawyers bear reasons, but no excuses. And even now, 
when we say that the Senate seem to set little store by the | though we know nothing of what is really going on at 
Treaty, it is, however, only fair to admit that the words | Geneva, we do know that Great Britain, though she has, very 
of the hypothetical Supplemental Article, as altered by the | wisely, not put in her summary of arguments, and so given 
Senate, which we copied last week from the Daily Telegraph's | the Court of Arbitration full control of the subject entrusted 
New York telegram, prove to have been wholly incorrect, and | to them, has been moving Heaven and Earth, not without a 
that the “grim humour,” as a contemporary termed it, of that | fair probability of success, for some adjournment which will 
absurd Senatorial correction had no existence except in the | give time for a negotiation for the withdrawal of the Indirect 








of the people. 
the first time that he deserves the throne he has acquired. 





dignity t 





mind of the inventive correspondent. The Senate did not Claims. Now what is the real motive of all this gallant 
tenacity of purpose in relation to a contract of which the results, 


|if any, must be, as far as regards Great Britain, an increase 
lin the income-tax for a year or two,—the fruits thereof 
| being immediately handed over to the United States ? 
We do not feel any doubt that the real motive of the 
| a Government is a very creditable one,—though we 
‘are by no means sure that it is, in the present instance, 
| wise for ministers to abandon themselves so wholly to 
'the guidance of that motive as they have done,—it is 
| the intense and vehement determination of some members 
|of the Government at least, to make the first great 
preggees international arbitration a success, and to prevent 
the mischief which might result if it could be fairly 
said that the principle of Arbitration, having been fairly tried, 
| had at once broken down, in spite of the honest desire of the 
| Government chiefly inculpated to abide faithfully by the 
issue. We do not suppose for a moment that the Cabinet 
can have been otherwise than indignant at some of the 
moves of the United States; that its members can have 
read the extravagant and very unfriendly “‘ American Case,” 
which has given rise to all these difficulties, without anger as 
well as disappointment ; that they can have received Mr. Fish’s 
many and peremptory snubs without profound mortification ; 
nor that they can have struggled as they have done to save 
a Treaty in which we are interested chiefly, if not solely, 
as admitting (conditionally) claims on us, instead of as obtain- 
ing claims of our own, without a feeling of keen irritation 
that great concessions should be so ungenerously and even 
unjustly reciprocated. It would have been far easier to have 
exhibited ourselves in a dignified position before the world, 
—as we should have done if we had said quietly to Mr. Fish, 
‘ Well, this Treaty is in your interest far more than ours; if 
you can’t find any way of meeting us, break it off, and we at 
least shall be none the worse,’—and if we had then calmly 
acquiesced in the failure of the Treaty, instead of struggling, 
almost like drowning men to save their lives, for its preservation. 

But the truth we believe to be that there are some members 
of the Cabinet who feel that in this failure may be involved 
the failure of a principle which, if successful, would be full of 
blessing for the world at large, and if unsuccessful, would put 
an end to some of the highest and brightest of international 
hopes. When Punch says, “Ok for an hour of good old 
Palmerston!” the Cabinet would reply, no doubt, that un- 
questionably ‘ good old Palmerston’ would never have striven 
like this for the chance of being declared liable to pay 
a considerable sum of money; but also that ‘ good old Pal- 
merston ’ would have pooh-poohed with the shrewdness of a 
mere politician of the world, all this grand idealism about 
the pacific settlement of international quarrels by principles 
of impartial justice. But then they feel responsible for higher 
ends, and of course they cannot resign those higher ends with . 
the tranquillity with which Lord Palmerston would have given 
up a Treaty founded on motives of pure expediency, directly 
he discovered that he was in danger of losing more by it in 
prestige than he could ever gain in diplomatic assistance. 

And we should be the last to depreciate this unquestion- 
ably noble and disinterested attachment of the Government 
to the principle of friendly arbitrament simply because 
the Government with whom we have just tried the 


make any alteration intended to defeat the Supplemental 
Article, as we were inclined to suppose last week, 
when the unauthentic correction imputed to them was 
published. They only altered,—partly, we suspect, from the 
feeling that pride required them to make some alteration,— 
words which had a very definite meaning, into words which 
had a very indefinite meaning, but which, we have no doubt, 
they meant to be only a little more comprehensive than Lord 
Granville’s words. , The British Cabinet were quite right to 
refuse to accede fo an Article which was so vague in ex- 
pression, that its most obvious construction excluded 
even the very claims which have all along been called 
the Direct Claims, no less than the Indirect. We never 


know how much mischief may not result from acceding to | 


very vague language, for which neither party has or can have 
any very explicit interpretation; and seeing how much mischief 
has arisen already from accepting what Professor Bernard calls 
‘a less accurate expression ” in the place of “a more accurate” 
one, the Cabinet would have been most unwise in assenting 
to the Supplemental Article as blurred by the Senate 
inte. a mere vaporous haze of meaning,—into some- 
thing quite unintelligible as an explicit contract.’ Still, 
we admit at once that the Senate showed none of that 
absolute indifference to the Treaty which its adoption of the 
words of the spurious Article would have implied, and that 
its alterations, injudicious as they were, were not intended, 
and were quite rightly not accepted by our Government, in any 
ungracious or snubbing sense. But we cannot say the same of 
the communications which followed our objections to the 
Supplemental Article as altered by the Senate. Mr. Fish’s 
despatch to General Schenck of May 29 hardly attempts to 
veil his impatience and disgust. ‘ We cannot understand,” 
he writes, ‘the objections which Lord Granville raises,”— 
they were really so obvious that the only thing difficult to 
understand is Mr. Fish’s want of understanding ;—“ he raises new 
issues, but suggests nothing in the direction of an agreement. 
Criticism and objection without suggestions lead to noresults, and 
do not give assurance of a desire to harmonise different views. 
You have uniformly suggested various modes of agreement, 
but Great Britain has met all with the demand to withdraw 
claims which we feel we were justified under the Treaty in 
presenting, while the obligations which Great Britain has in 
various forms proffered on her part, have all been substantially 
the same, and have been vague,—uncertain, ideal, and not likely 
ever to become available.” That is not the tone of a statesman 
wishing to save the Treaty. And subsequent communica- 
tions are even more unfriendly,—the telegraphic despatch of 
June 8, for instance, beginning, “ the reference to any [? my] 
communication with Thornton is unjustified. I have invari- 
ably told him, as I have told you, that it is useless to discuss 
amendments to the proposed Article,’—which is sufficiently 
peremptory,—or again, the despatch of June 9th, in which 
Mr. Fish says that “if such notice of withdrawal as is sug- 
gested in Lord Granville’s note be given, it will be the duty of 
the American Agent to repel it very decidedly, and in terms 
which self-respect will make necessary. Such notice would 
instantly terminate all further negotiations on the part of 
this Government,”—which sounds very like the tone of inten- 
tional menace. Yet, in spite of all these discouragements, 
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experiment has shown itself rather decidedly indifferent 


“‘ misrepresent ” him ; Lord Salisbury taunted the Government 


to the higher view, and painfully alive to the chance | with stealing a vote to diminish the effect of an “unfortunate 
of obtaining not very fair advantages over us,—if we did not | evening ;” the Lord: Chancellor asserted that any amendment 
seriously doubt whether this certainly not ignoble eagerness to | which spoiled the Bill would please the Marquis of Salisbury ; 
sacrifice our dignity for a really great end, could permanently | Lord Bath affirmed that Lord Hatherley never rose without 
serve the purpose which we believe the Government to have showing acrimony and bitterness; Lord Granville protested 
in view. Even if we succeed at last, shall we not have done | against the habitual despotism of opposition; the Duke of 


more to prejudice other nations against arbitration by the spec- 


| Richmond, wilfully misconceiving an attack on his party as an 


tacle of the reiterated sacrifices and humiliations we shall have attack on himself, “repudiated the imputation,” for which 
exhibited, than we should have done, if we had quietly let the | “there was not a tittle of foundation ;’ and in short, great 
American Government see that its smart policy had defeated |Peers scolded at each other like the angry, irresponsible old 


its own ends, and had waited for another opportunity of submit-| gentlemen they sometimes show themselves to be. 
| most discreditable scene, an ill-tempered wrangle over a con- 


ting our differences to arbitration under less unfavourable 


It was a 


circumstances in future? We are well disposed to give the | clusion which every Peer, while relieving his soul by shrill 
Government credit for really noble motives in all this tenacious | anathemas, knew to be inevitable. 


and certainly not very prosperous negotiation. There has 
been something like real heroism in their determination to 
forgive their brother not only seven times, but seventy 
times seven, so long as they do not yield the one point 
which they are bound by their duty to the British people 
to maintain. But an example of heroic virtue is not always 
the best mode of popularizing a new international policy, and 
we can hardly help fearing that even though the Geneva Arbi- 
tration should come into operation at last, our virtuous tenacity 
may have done more to set other nations against the precedent, 
than an attitude of more dignified reticence and acquiescence 
in resalis for which the American Government has only itself 
to thank, would have produced. 





THE PEERS ON THE BALLOT. 

HE behaviour of the Peers on Monday during the discus- 
sion in Committee upon the Ballot Bill will not raise 
them much in public estimation. In a burst of petulant 
discontent, they tore the Ballot Bill to fragments, and then, 
excited by their achievement, danced a war dance over its 
remains, flourishing their tomahawks at each other, till Lord 
Olanricarde, of all human beings, was obliged to recall them to 
decorum and sense by asking the Clerk to read a sort of private 
Riot Act, which the Peers, it would seem, keep up to prevent 
themselves from becoming too disorderly. The Duke of Rich- 
mond was as good or as bad as his promise, and after accepting 
the principle of compulsory secret voting by allowing the Bill to 
pass its second reading, proposed amendments which changed 
the measure into a Bill for compelling all dependent persons 
to vote openly. Many politicians believed that his threat 
was only a device to enable the Bill to slip through, but he 
actually proposed to allow any voter who chose to show his 
vote to the agents in the booth, or indeed to decline secrecy 
altogether ; and although Lord Ripon stated that Government 
could not accept the amendment, and the Liberal Peers 
showed conclusively that optional secrecy meant publicity for 
all but those to whom secrecy is surplusage, the Peers carried 
the alteration by 83 to 67, and thus rendered a conflict 
with the Commons absolutely inevitable. The Members 
dare not in the face of their constituents assent to a 
scheme which makes of the Ballot a cumbrous farce, 
and they must therefore either reject the amendments, or 
by rejecting the Bill as a whole, force the Government to 
resign on the precise “cry” which the Duke of Richmond 
desired only a week ago to prevent them from raising. Of 
course they will reject the amendments, and of course the Lords 
will yield, and as the Peers knew this quite well, it was no 
wonder that they began on both sides of the House to grow 
very angry indeed. It is very vexatious to honest Tories to 
be convinced they are in the right, to know they are in a 
majority, and yet to feel they can do nothing worth the 
doing; and it is very vexatious to honest Liberals to see 
all business stopped by a protest entered for no end, except 
to express a querulous discontent. Lord Salisbury and his 
friends want to stop the Bill, not to pass it to-morrow instead 
of to-day ; and Lord Granville and his colleagues want to get 
on with their work, not to be stopped every minute by a 
quarrel over the method of giving the Commons their way. 
When therefore the Government, tired of a meaningless 
contest, suddenly accepted Lord Shaftesbury’s proposal to 
extend the time of voting from 4 to 8 p.m., a proposal they 
can easily make useful, and so enable workmen to vote in the 
evening, the suppressed irritation broke forth in very high 
words. Lord Cairns, who wanted his leaders to pose in the 
attitude of “the workmen’s true friends,”’ declared the course 
of the Government in accepting an amendment they had 
opposed “unprecedented ;” Lord Ripon hoped nobody would 








Nevertheless, we must not attach too much political im- 
portance to the wrath of the Tory Peers. They have not really 
done much, except betray their impatience of their aggravating 
position. They carried, it is true, a whole series of amend- 
ments, and in appearance completely changed the Bill, but 
only this one making secrecy optional is of first-rate importance, 
and this one can be struck out. The Commons are sure not 
to yield on such a point, and the Lords are not silly enough 
to force an appeal to the country upon a question upon which 
even Lancashire would desert them. Many of the remaining 
amendments are within the range of compromise, and one or two 
may be accepted as they stand. The Government does not like the 
notion of registering the votes for the benefit of the tribunals, 
and the Government may be right, but the point is one on 
which a great deal may be said. No doubt the possibility that 
his vote may be published in a law court will deter many a 
man from voting as he pleases, out of fear that his landlord 
may recollect the offence, and the sense of perfect security 
may thereby be impaired; but on the other hand, the possi- 
bility of scrutiny will impede personation, and diminish the 
worst evil of the Ballot, its tendency to promote deliberate 


| lying. Men will not like even the chance of being caught out 


in that., If the security should hereafter be found to be need- 
less it can be withdrawn, and meanwhile it will hardly be 
worth anyone’s while to engage in a lawsuit on the chance of 
discovering that an elector has voted against his patron’s side. 
If a clause could be introduced enabling the judge to suppress 
any name not in his judgment material to the trial, to prevent 
publicity for publicity’s sake, the amendment might, we think, 
be accepted safely, more especially as the Liberals, two vears 
ago, were willing to introduce it for themselves. Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s amendment, again, extending the hour of polling to 8 
o'clock will not be injurious in summer, and may be modified 
for winter time, 5 p.m., the present time in the counties, being 
then the hour selected for closing the poll-books; while 
the Duke of Richmond’s proposal to multiply polling- 
places till the voter cannot be more than two miles 
from a polling-booth is, on the whole, a sound one. The 
first effect of the Ballot will be a decrease in the readiness 
to vote, and the duty must be rendered easier to the electors. 
If Englishmen were not so divided in religious opinion, the 
parish church would be the very best place in which to take 
votes, voting being a moral duty of the highest kind, and the 
clergyman would be the very best collector; but as matters 
stand, the sheriffs must provide the necessary accommodation, 
which will be easy enough to procure. Any room in a town or 
any cottage in the country will do, for no crowd is compatible 
with the provisions of the Act. The change, too, will decrease 
the expense of county elections, the cost of conveying the 
electors being very much greater than that of hiring a decent 
cottage for the day, and a cottage is quite large enough for 
the two or three persons to whom the collection is to be en- 
trusted. And finally, we see no good reason why Lord 
Beauchamp’s proposal to limit the operation of the Bill to 
1880 should not be accepted. Lord Beauchamp in public life 
is apt to show himself a formalist and a prig, but there is 
neither priggishness nor formalism in this suggestion. Noone 
exactly understands or pretends to understand what the effect 
of the Ballot will be, whether the country will approve the system 
after a trial, or whether the new evils it must produce will not be 
harder to bear than the old evils for which it may afford a 
remedy. Why, then, should we not make trial of the new 
scheme for a reasonable time, and then decide whether or no! 
it meets the wishes of the country. If it does, the Act can b 
extended for another twenty years or for ever; and if it doe- 
not, then the system can be quietly abandoned. It will be 
argued, and indeed has been argued by Lord Ripon, tha 
Parliament can repeal any law which the country dislikes ; but 
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everybody familiar with its practice knows that this is not the | the masters as a matter for negotiation at all, and do not 
case, that a law once established, tends to continue in existence, | believe that their demand is questionable enough to require 
can in fact be kept in existence by a very small but resolute the entrusting of any discretion to their own represen- 
minority. Suppose, for example, that the effect of the Ballot | tatives; they would rather see the fight fought out for a 
were to discourage voting, and to throw power into the hands|time before anything is said of compromise. [If it 
of a mere minority, and that this minority were Conservative, | be admitted that compromise would—even possibly—be 
the Lords could always reject proposals for any modification of | the wiser course, then of course a conditional discretion to 
the law. The three-cornered constituencies are at this moment | negotiate must be lodged somewhere. If this be not admitted, 
maintained in that very way. A thorough discussion of the | if it is thought on good grounds that a certain amount of 
Act eight years hence, when endlees local experience will have | absolute closing of the shops will bring the masters to sur- 
been accumulated, can only be beneficial, more especially as it | render all, or nearly all, that the Trade now asks for, whereas 
may reveal this gratifying state of affairs—that the Ballot is | a mere arbitrators’ sentence would almost as a matter of course 
useless because the habit of secrecy has broken the tradition of | result in some splitting of the difference, the men would not 
ressure, and the wealthy no more suborn or coerce the votes | only be acting within their right, but would be acting wisely, 
of electors than they suborn or coerce the votes of jurymen. | in declaring that they will for the present keep their own 
Lord Ripon supposes that public business may be in astate which | course in their own hand. But we confess we greatly doubt 
will not allow of so formidable discussion, but in that case | whether the hypothetical case we here putcan bedecided on with 
both parties can unite to pass a limited continuing Act. To | any just confidence by the masses of the workmen themselves. 
establish a new franchise for a short period is, of course, im- | For we must remember that they are really fighting for more 
possible, because the new electors would insist on candidates than the Newcastle engineers fought for and gained. They are 
ledging themselves not to disfranchise them, but a new | not only demanding three hours less of ordinary work a week, 
method of taking votes may surely be tried as an experiment. | —the Engineers asked for and gained a week of 54 normal 
We write without any arricre pensée of hope that the Ballot | working hours, while the London joiners, &c., are asking for 
will be abandoned, for we fear it appeals too directly to the | a week of 51 hours,—but they are asking for a small absolute 
weaknesses of human nature, but the country may as well | rise of wages simultaneously with this great gain of leisure. 
allow itself one more chance. At present the Building Trades’ working week consists of 
We have said that the discussion in the Peers will not | 56} hours at 8d. an hour, bringing in 37s. 8d. a week. 
raise the Lords’ repute, and we may add that it will specially|The men demand a working week of 51 hours (iz., 
lower it with serious politicians. The business of an Upper|we believe, nine hours for five days in the week, and 
House in this country is to revise, to delay, or in extreme cases | six hours on Saturday), at 9d. the hour, or 38s. 3d. a 
to arrest measures which it deems injurious to the public, not | week, which is a gain of five and a half hours a week in 
to make the task of governing too wearisome to be borne. | time, besides the trifling gain of 7d. a week in wages, or 10 
Lord Granville has no option except to carry this Bill; the! per cent. almost in time, and nearly 14 per cent. in wages; 
Lords admit that they have no option except to pass it; yet|and they say they will not listen to compromise, though the 
the Tory Peers deliberately set themselves to render a necessary | Builder had proposed what looked like a fair compromise of 
and disagreeable bit of legislative work as intolerable as they | a reduction of the working hours to 54,—a real nine hours’ 
can, to humiliate the men they cannot resist, to make them | day for six days in the week (as amongst the Engineers), and 
do all their work twice over, to show them that though in | the concession of 8}d. an hour instead of 8d., which would have 
fact irresistible, they are in form the slaves of a despotic | yielded precisely the same weekly wages as those for which they 
master. It is as if a Sovereign, compelled to sign a law he | now ask, though a less reduction of the working week by 
detested, were to make his Premier read it aloud to him ten | three out of the five and a half hours they had hoped to 
times a day every day for a week. Lord Granville is not| get rid of. If the working-men really can be sure that the 
defeated, he is only worried with needless bother; he is not | conditions of the trade are such as to warrant them in this 
stopped, he is only filliped about the nose; he is not impeded, | absolute exclusion of compromise, at least for the present, there 
but only harassed by having to carry perfectly needless | is nothing more to be said. They have a perfect right to take 
weight. This is not statecraft, but tyranny ; not courage, but | that position, and it must be admitted freely that arbitration 
malice ; not party feeling, but delight in giving useless and | usually means, and is practically understood to mean, conces- 
momentary pain. The statesmen will get wearied out some | sion on both sides. But then as it is admitted that the Delegates 
day, and say, with the Massachusetts Senator, that their hope | were warmly in favour of the principle of arbitration, and 
of a future state ‘is a world where there will be just a little carried with immense enthusiasm and cheering this day fortnight 
less friction.’ That weariness of the statesmen threatens the | a resolution to the effect that “this meeting of Delegates here- 
Lords far more than any hostility in the mob. | by expresses its approval of the principle of arbitration in the 
— settlement of this question; at the same time, they absolutely 

refuse to accept the conditions on which it is submitted 
THE LONDON STRIKE AND LOCK-OUT. the Master Builders’ meeting,’ —we confess that we feel ho 
HE Working-men of Great Britain are usually even | same sort of distrust of a judgment of the masses on this sub- 
eager in professing their adherence to the principle | ject, opposed, as it is, to the judgment of the Delegates, that 
of fair arbitration in relation to their disputes with their | we should feel of a plébiscite on a question of nice calculation 
masters; but whether it be that the Geneva Arbitra-| and forethought, which overruled the judgment of a national 
tion difficulties have sown a wide-spread distrust of arbi-| Parliament. On questions of a large and patriotic kind which 
tration as a mode of settling a difference—a profound | interest in any high degree the best feelings of a people, the 
fear that the arbitrators will be asked to decide more than | mass vote is often a more trustworthy evidence of the noblest 
both parties have voluntarily referred—or whether it be that | side of the people’s character than the vote of any representative 
the rather absurd and unfair proposal of the masters to body. But this is far from the case where the question at 
submit the dispute to the arbitration of Lord Salisbury | issue is, as this clearly is, a mere question of weights and 
and Lord Derby has raised a special prejudice against | measures, of how much more wages and how much less time 
arbitration in this case, there is no doubt that the Building it is reasonable to ask. The reasonableness, there, depends 
Trades of London rejected on Tuesday by a very large majority entirely on the figure. What is reasonable in relation to 
of votes—nearly three to one, apparently—the proposal to | a figure with a few units less in it, becomes unreasonable 
submit their demand of a nine hours’ day to be paid at 9d. an | when a figure is substituted containing a few units more; 
hour to arbitration of any kind. The Delegates, indeed—who and the discrimination between the two figures is a matter 
may be supposed to be the élite of the men-——had previously | of nicety which great masses of men are quite unequal to 
passed a very strong resolution in favour of the principle of | determine. Our own belief is that a great deal of the enthu- 
arbitration, while sharply condemning, of course, the par- | siasm of the Delegates’ constituents for the ninepence an hour 
ticular suggestion of the masters; but when the appeal was | for a working day of nine hours, was excited by the apparent 
made from the Trade Parliament to the popular vote, | completeness of the formula with the two nines in it; and that 
the plebiscite, while all but unanimous in favour of clearly is not a legitimate consideration,—especially, by the 
a conference between “an equal number of masters and | way, as it is not for a uniform day of nine hours that the men 
men” as to the possibility of arranging “any code of | really contend, but for five days of nine hours each, and 
working rules for the better regulation of the trade,” was near one day of only six hours. In any case, no reasonable person 
three to one against submitting the nine hours’ day at 9d. per | will deny that the wage of 8}d. an hour might be the particular 
hour to any sort of arbitration. That means, we suppose, | wage which it is most desirable under the conditions of the 
that the men do not regard the question between them and trade that the employers should offer, and the workmen receive ; 
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nor, again, that a popular cry for 83d. an hour for a working | 
day of nine hours would have much less that is attractive | 
in it than the formula with the two nines. Hence, we 
are strongly disposed to believe that it was a serious mistake 
of the working-class constituents to take this matter out of 
the hands of their representatives. They might have reiterated 
their wishes, but declined to overrule the discretion of their | 
Delegates by any positive vote on the subject, leaving the | 
question of compromise or no compromise, the question, in 
fact, of submission to arbitration, to be decided by the best 
discretion of those who were identified in interest with them- 
selves, as well as weighted by a sense of responsibility. 

On the whole, looking back to the whole course of the 
struggle, we cannot avoid the impression that while the 
Masters made a great mistake in proposing so inadmissible a 
council of arbitration as one consisting of two great Peers, | 
neither of them specially skilled in these subjects,—Lord | 
Shaftesbury as single arbitrator would have been a better | 
choice, and a council of three, consisting of Mr. Mundella, | 
M.P., Mr. Burnett, of Newcastle Engineers’ fame, and | 


realise their candidate to themselves. This is a loss to the 
country, inasmuch as it tends to deter the ablest from seeking 
power through Congress, and therefore to diminish the sum of 
capacity in the national Legislature. Very few Members of 
Congress seem now-a-days to exercise a general influence over 
American opinion, and those few are almost invariably Senators, 
the leaders among the Representatives being comparatively ine 
significant. Another fact is the rapidly increasing power and 
still more rapidly increasing visibility of the successful 
journalists. Mr. Greeley was selected by the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, and will be selected by the Baltimore Convention, 


| because he was the best known man in the party, the 
(one who would attract most votes, and Mr. Greeley 


has gained his reputation and his power almost exclu- 
sively as a journalist. He has never held office, he has 
never attained the front rank as a political orator, though he 
speaks well, and though he has sat in Congress, he made but 
little figure as a debater. It is his work on the Zribune 
which has made him, and it is through the 7ribune that he 
has come into contact with the masses of the electors. It is 





any third agreed upon by them both, would have been far | well known that if the late Mr. Raymond, of the New York 
better, —the men, in their turn, have made a serious mistake | Times, had lived, his chance of a nomination would have been 
in reversing the enthusiastic approbation accorded by their}a fair one, and the wide acceptance accorded to Mr. 
own Delegates to the principle of arbitration for the settlement | Greeley seems to prove that journalism is becoming in 
of this question, and in taking their stand on a formula which, | the States one of the surest roads to executive power. The 
after all, is not, when it is looked into, nearly so pretty or | journalist, like the soldier, comes home to the imagina- 
‘natural’ as it is popular and taking to the ear. Itis hardly|tion of the people. That may not be bad for the 
credible that the very complex and minute conditions on which | country, though the critical faculty and the administrative 
the justuess and wisdom of a demand for a diminished working | faculty rarely exist together, but it will certainly be bad for 
week and a slightly raised wage are founded, can be really | journalism, which will be more and more employed to serve 
accessible to the mass of the working-men engaged in the | political ends. The moment a journalist writes with the object 
Building Trade; and it becomes almost certain that it is not | of catching votes, he ceases to be free to write, becomes not a 
so, when we know that the leaders were favourable to a course | journalist but a politician, hampered and rendered compara- 
morally certain to lead to compromise until they were over-| tively useless by the necessity of pleasing rather than of 


ruled by their followers. It cannot be too often sepeated | 
that there neither is, nor can be, any magic propriety or | 
any “intuitive” morality about the maximum which it | 
will pay an employer to give in wages, and more| 
than which the labourer cannot demand without over- 
shooting his mark. That is a matter of calculation that 
must vary with every condition of trade and every improve- 
ment in the modes of production. It is a matter, therefore, 
about which multitudes should accustom themselves to take 
trustworthy advice, and act on that advice. The step which | 
has practically brought the artisans of the London Building 
Trade into direct disagreement with their own representatives 
and best advisers cannot too soon be retraced. It is one 
which if not retraced is tolerably certain to lead to their 
defeat, as well as to alienate from them a public sympathy 
which their moderation had till recently seemed to deserve. 








THE CAUSES OF POPULARITY IN AMERICA. 

Tt is quite evident from all the accounts received from America | 
that Mr. Greeley’s chances of the Presidency are beginning | 
to be considered serious. Mr. Grant’s friends have left off, 
smiling, and his papers no longer treat the candidature as | 
ridiculous. The Democrats in eleven States have already pro- | 
nounced in his favour, and there is now scarcely a doubt that he 
will be nominated by the Democratic Convention of Baltimore. | 
His own especial party, the Liberal Republicans or Seceders, after 

a brief pause of surprise, have accepted his nomination, while | 
numbers of journals of both parties, including papers so influ- 
ential as the Chicago Tribune, are giving him a support which 
is almost enthusiastic. They fight for him with a cordiality very 
seldom seen in politics. His name turns out to be unexpectedly 
popular in the West, the Pacific States are inclined to wel- 
come him, and if General Grant is not supported very 
earnestly by a body of voters hitherto silent, Mr. Greeley may 
~yet attain the summit of his ambition and be installed at the 
White House. Should that be the result of the contest, the 
election will bring into a strong light two or three facts in | 
American politics, none of which are altogether favourable to | 
the Presidential form of Republican government. One is, that | 
Parliament, as we call it, is no longer the only or the best | 
avenue to power. For twenty years past no distinguished | 





ithe epithet “old.” 


instructing his audience. 

And the third fact is the increase in the popular preference 
for “ plain men” as candidates for oflice. It is quite natural, 
of course, that the splendid success achieved by a rail-splitter, 
who happened also to be a man with a genius for government, 
should have increased this tendency; but it advances more 
rapidly than Mr. Lincoln’s career will altogether explain. 
Mr. Adams was beaten at Cincinnati mainly by the impression 
that he was an “aristocrat,” or as one candid delegate bluntly 
put it, that he ‘was not a man to be slapped on the hack; 
and asked to take a drink,” and the feeling comes out in the 
electioneering campaign in a hundred different. forms. Mr. 
Greeley is undoubtedly an able journalist, he has culture of a 
kind, though it is not the culture we understand by the word, 
and he has much of the distinctive American humour, but it 
is not by any of these qualities that his friends endeavour to 
recommend him to the electors. Their cue is evidently to 
represent him as a “plain man,” one who has worked with 
his hands, ‘‘a second Benjamin Franklin,” one of those 
persons to whom the English labourers instinctively apply 
They tell tales of his white hat 
and careless dress and gruffly frank ways, and even cir- 
culate photographs intended to make him appear more 
“common” than he is. His taste for gardening, perhaps 
the commonest of all tastes among English gentlemen, is 
described as proof of his simplicity, and consequent sympathy 
with the immense class of freeholders; while his worst intel- 
lectual quality, his liking for literary Billingsgate, is paraded 
as proof of his directness and hatred of refinement. All 
manner of nicknames are fastened on him, and they are all 
of one kind. He is called “Old Horace,” “ Old Honesty,” 
“Old White Hat,” “the Sage of Chappaqua,” and “ Trib.” 
In fact, the effort of his supporters is to represent an eccentric 
and original person of great character, and, on many points, 
decidedly aristocratic ideas, possessed of a great income, and 
lavishly freehanded, as a kind of farmer with a gift for political 
management and discussion. As American wire-pullers are very 
shrewd, and understand their people, the necessary conclusion is 
that American electors do prefer a man of their own kind as 
President, and it is a curious speculation to discover why. 
That is not the taste of the masses as a rule. French 
democrats prefer an effeminate aristocrat like Rochefort to 








Member of Congress has been elected President, and only | Nadaud the mason, probably the ablest man the Reds ever 


one “statesman,” in the ordinary English acceptation 
of the term, has had any serious chance of election by 
the whole body of the people. Either Americans do not 


care about legislative ability, or that kind of capacity fails 
to make its possessor sufficiently visible to the masses, 
who, as we shall shorly show, desire above all things to 


| turned out; and English democrats always seem to prefer 
‘either a gentleman or a millionaire to any workman 
'who may offer himself for Parliament. We very much 
|doubt whether if we elected Presidents in this country Lord 
| Shaftesbury would not be found a very dangerous candidate, 
| and entirely disbelieve that Mr. Odger or any man of his type 
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would have anything like a fair chance. It certainly would | uncertainty as to the character of the Court to which the duty 
not help an unknown man to have been a rail-splitter, and of explaining and enforcing the Act should be committed in 
that fact as ~~ = ‘ "sage help 7 oo —— —— a It was at last felt that the most efficient as 
whose opponent, Mr. Douglas, by the way, tried by every kind | well as the most appropriate tribunal was that already in 
of art to prove — he — — no ve at all, er oe 0 mats with cognate duties, the Oourt of the 
that he was “plainer” than the plainest elector. e are Chairman of Quarter-Sessions. So little is generally known of 
unable to believe that Americans are stupid enough to regard these Courts in England, and so much curious and intricate 
refinement as of itself a disqualification, and doubt greatly ignorance has been displayed concerning them in the House of 
whether they dislike men in any way different from them-| Lords and in the Press, that a few words respecting their 
selves. That, we know, is the popular explanation ; but envy origin and powers may not be written in vain. 
is not the characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon democracy, which| The Irish Parliament in the last century adopted several 
has always in England preferred gentlemanly tribunes, and in | measures for the protection of the rights of the poor far in 
— rye a —, — for ys of Bag eb er | advance of English Sy ag tee in oo —_ “aif Of _ 
exceptional character. Jefferson, the most popular President | measures, one passed in the year authorised the appoin 
ever elected, was an aristocrat, and self-will like President ' ment of a Barrister to assist the Magistrates at Quarter-Sessions 
Jackson’s, self-will beyond that of a Czar, has always been in each county, and thus to bring a knowledge of law and an 
accepted as a recommendation in American elections. We impartial intelligence to the aid of a judiciary such as we 
suspect the preference for “ plain men,” which seems so may conceive the Irish squires of that date to have been. On 
deep-rooted that it pays to “belittle” one’s own candi- | these Assistant-Barristers devolved the duty of charging 
ag — — —_ yore meghen ee. ; = — and _ on ae for the mer . the 
e People, like any other Sovereign, feels in making its| Bench, so far as matters of law were concerned. From 
own men, in being sole author of their fortunes; partly from the first they were almost of course elected Chairmen of 
the love of the dramatic, which is especially strong in the Sessions, but of late years they have been made so virtute 
Union, because a startling rise in life seems to justify the elec- o/ficit,and their name has been changed from Assistant-Barrister 
tors’ pride in their institutions; and partly from the one trait | to that of Chairman of Quarter-Sessions. In practice, the 
in the American character, which is not to be found in the Chairman is really the Judge at Quarter-Sessions, though the 
English, the kind of hunger they feel for sympathy. The) Magistrates occupy seats with him on the Bench. By far the 
masses want their President to sympathise with them, to feel greater share of the criminal business of the country is 
as they feel, to be themselves incarnate, and they think a transacted in these Courts, but criminal cases really engage 
* plain man will do this more ~~ 3 a ences | : —_ oe the mp yr va or 
or a very rich man, or a man of exceptionally large culture. | wi e functions of Chairman of Quarter-Sessions those of an 
They are conscious of this in some degree themselves, and English County-Court Judge. Herein, also, Irish legislation 
their politicians have invented a word to express the quality | long preceded English, the Act conferring civil jurisdiction on 
the people desire, declaring as the highest conceivable recom- the Assistant-Barrister, dating from 1796. On the Civil Side, 
= = ry 4 ye — ne pangs 5 yn A 7 ne inde, — pee go : ordinary — + 
ey mean that he gives those who approach or hear him an | , an ween landlord and tenant in any case where the 
impression that he is strongly in sympathy with them. Any | rent does not exceed £100 a year, subject to appeal, both as 
one who is “ magnetic” is sure, they think, of election, and to law and fact, to the Judges of Assize. From the 
their effort is to describe him as such, whether he is or not. | statistics of these Courts for the year 1870, now before us, an 
General Grant certainly is not, while Mr. Greeley can be made | idea may be formed of their efficiency and their popularity. 
out to be so, and the calculation is that the attraction naturally |The largest number of cases reversed on appeal in any one 
exercised by a victorious General can be counterbalanced by | county is 14 out of upwards of 4,000 decisions, and the aver- 
the attraction of a “plain man” for men who feel themselves age of successful appeals is less than three for each county. 
to be very plain. The result of all this is beneficial so far as, Every one who is acquainted with the interior polity 








it keeps up the American impression that any man may be 
President—a great cause of self-respect—but most injurious so 
far as it tends to the ostracism of the cultivated and refined, 
and to the election of men like Mr. Greeley, who from want of 
a certain breadth of culture are liable to be suddenly carried 
away by an impracticable idea. The danger of Mr. Greeley at 
the White House would be, that if suddenly moved by any 
strong emotion, say his horror of the Cuban brutalities, no 
consideration of consequences would stop him from acts which 
would lead to instant war. 


LORD LIFFORD’S COMMITTEE ON THE IRISH LAND | 
ACT. 

J] HILE the Irish nation seems to be altogether absorbed 
in the exciting pastime of burning Judge Keogh in) 
effigy as a diversion to that of sending gentlemen labelled | 
“Home Rulers” to Parliament, who by no means embarrass | 
the calculations of the Whipper-In when they arrive there, | 
the Irish Land Law, the law which has made every tenant-at- 
will in Ireland a man of property, is exposed to a danger not | 
the less serious that it is skilfully disguised, and that those 
whose interests it threatens appear to be wholly given over to 
the cultivation of the sentiment of indignation and the build-| 
ing of bonfires. Lord Lifford has obtained a Select Committee | 
of the House of Lords to inquire into the working of the Act, | 
and the object of the inquiry is no secret. The principles of | 


of Ireland knows how complete is the confidence of 
the peasantry in these Courts, and how thoroughly they 
appreciate their cheap, simple, and expeditious procedure. 
To these Courts, then, most wisely, was the determination of 
claims under the Land Act committed, with the right of 


appeal, as in other cases, to the Courts of Assize, and with 


power to the Judge of Assize to reserve any question of special 
difficulty for the adjudication of a Court composed of all the 
superior Judges. The success of the working of the Act has 
notoriously been beyond what any one could have foreseen, in 
regard to a law at once so novel in principle and so intricate 
in detail. Hence the tears of the Tory landlords and the 
objurgations of Lord Lifford. 

The Land Act, as is well known, contains two distinct 
branches of legislation, one for Ulster, the other for the 
rest of Ireland. In Ulster, the existing Tenant-right Custom 
was simply vested with the authority of law. In the other 
provinces, a Tenant-right had to be artificially created under 
the name of Compensation. In Ulster, accordingly, the duty 
of the judge is confined almost wholly to the ascertainment 
of the usage as a question of fact. And if the usage consist, 
as it for the most part does, in the right of the out-going 
tenant to sell his interest to the in-coming tenant, subject to 
the landlord’s reasonable objection as to the person, subject also 
to the landlord’srightof fairly raising the rent if too low, then the 
Chairman is obliged to accord the amount of purchase-money, 
which evidence shows would then be given. Such is the 





the Act, Lord Lifford and almost every speaker on his side | passion for land in Ireland, and especially in Ulster, that the 
disclaimed the intention of assailing. It could not be hoped | price of tenant-right under the Ulster Custom long before 
that Parliament would reverse those principles, which are| the Land Act was contemplated—in the days when Lord 
slowly, yet not so very slowly, and surely producing a revolu-| Palmerston declared that ‘‘Tenant-right meant landlord 
tion of peace and prosperity throughout Ireland. The object | wrong,” in the days when Cardinal Cullen was supporting 
of attack is not the Act itself, but the tribunal by which the Judge Keogh and Mr. Sadleir in breaking up the Tenant 
Act is administered. League, (how certain curses come home to roost !)—the price 

It may be remembered that when Mr. Gladstone first an-| of the tenant-right, we say, was such as in many cases far to 
nounced his intention of settling the Land Question in Ireland | exceed the value of the fee-simple. Such as it was under the 
upon the cardinal principles of legalising the Ulster Tenant- Custom, such must it be under the law. Unreasonable and 
right, and giving compensation, not only for improvements, ‘anomalous as it may appear, Ulster, both landlord and tenant, 
but for disturbance of occupancy, there was at first a degree of | has thriven despite of the custom, or by reason of it. The 
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prosperity of the Ulster farmer is an undoubted fact, so is the | 
security and value of the Ulster landlord’s estate. 

Lord Lifford’s especial ground of complaint is that ex- 
cessive sums have been awarded for tenant-right by the Ulster | 
Chairmen. Two cases are particularly dwelt on. Of these, one, 


decided by the Chairman of Donegal, had been actually heard | 
on appeal and affirmed by one of the ablest judges on the 


his mind filled with pictures of the highest beauty and vividness, 
though they are the traditions of a world long passed away. Even 
the English girl is taught Dante and Tasso, and has her mind at 
once stimulated and refreshed by the great poetic visions of a 
society entirely foreign to her. But in the primary schools the 
attempts to open up literary and poetical interests,—those most 
alleviating of all the influences which diminish the burden of care 


Trish Bench, Mr. Justice Lawson. The other is at present | and poverty,—are chiefly limited at present to fragments put 
under appeal, and for that reason peculiarly unfit to/| together in Reading Books, short poems of a kind often unin- 
be made the subject of Parliamentary inquiry. To | telligible without, as Mr. Arnold points out, some familiarity 
the statement of these two cases, Lord Lifford added | with a crowd of classical associations entirely strange to our 
much incorrect and spiteful gossip, which he had heard /peasantry and artisans, and bits of description and oratory 
with too willing an ear, and poured into ears as willing. He | which, torn out of their natural places in the literature and 
charged the Chairman of Downshire with having, in violation | political history of England, affect the minds of the learner 
of his duty and of the express terms of the Act, summoned a | more with surprise and embarrassment than with wonder and 
jury to decide upon a land case, a charge which that gentle- | delight. If Milton be proposed as a means of educating the 


man has since explicitly denied. He attributed to the late | 
Chairman of Tyrone a ridiculous expression of partiality for | 
the tenant,—a not very generous proceeding in regard to one 
to whom death has debarred the right of reply. He sneered | 
at the Chairmen as being only “Assistant-Barristers,” as if this | 
were something below ordinary barristers,—like assistant-sur- | 
geons, or drapers’ assistants. Yet Lord Lifford knows, or 
ought to know, being a Peer of Parliament and an Irish magis- 
trate of many years’ standing, that the very designation has 
been abolished for fourteen years; that the term was origin- 
ally intended by Parliament to express its serise that magis- 
trates of the class to which his Lordship belongs required to 
be assisted in arriving at a just judgment by a person of an 
impartial habit of mind and of certdin learning in the law; 
further, that every Irish Chairman of a county must, at the | 
date of his appointment be a barrister of at least ten years’ | 
practice; in fine, that more than half the present Chairmen 
are on the list of Queen’s Counsel. Then the Times, with 
inexplicable inconsistency, supporting Lord Lifford, attributes | 
the supposed favour shown to the tenants to the numerous 
appointments of Roman Catholics to the office of Chairman, 
whereas of the thirty-three gentlemen holding the office only 
twelve are Catholics, and it so happens that even the chairman 
whose decision is impugned by Lord Lifford is a Protestant. 
Lord Hatherley, in opposing Lord Lifford’s motion, said with 
truth and wisdom that to interfere with the Act at present 
was like the conduct of children pulling up the seed to see 
how it grew. But the object in view is far from an idle one, 
and has a very serious design. The blow is struck at the Act 
itself through the tribunals administering it. Those tribunals | 
command the complete confidence of the Irish people, and it is | 











imagination, the answer is that Milton as a poet is only compre- 
hensible by the help of a double key, first, that of classical know- 
ledge, next, that of Biblical learning. His language is full of Latin 
words, Latin inversions of style, and of Greek and Latin allusions ; 
and his Biblical references, though numerous and characteristic, are 
far less impressive and familiar to the young English learner 
than the language of the Bible itself. ‘* Paradise Lost” would be 
scarcely more intelligible to the child’s imagination, where it deals 
with Hebrew history than where it deals with classical legend. 
Nor is there any English poetry of the first order for which the 
minds of English children are half as likely to be prepared by 
tradition and early association, which is half as likely to strike 
home to that deep idealism rooted in children’s hearts, as the 
pastoral poetry of the Old Testament, and the prophetic lyrics of the 
great prophets, especially Isaiah. Mr. Arnold, in the introduction to 
the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah which he has just edited for 
young learners, puts this with very great force. And consequently, 
without any controversial purpose, he practically brings this great 


| question for decision before the opposite parties of fanatics in the 


School Boards,—*‘ Is either party prepared to say that the highest 
literary influence which is at all likely to take a real hold of the 
child’s mind, is to be excluded, simply because the one party 
insists that religious conceptions are to be thrust outside the school 
altogether, and the other party insists that they are not only to be 
introduced there, but explained with minute reference to the dis- 
puted theologies of Churches and Sects?’ Mr. Arnold by editing 
for children in a very simple and attractive shape* ‘‘the great 
prophecy of Israel's restoration,” the prophecy which depicts thé 
mission of Cyrus, the destruction of Babylon, the invasion of 
Egypt, the restoration of Jerusalem, and the universal invitation 


well for the sake of justice that they do, for it cannot be | to the Gentiles to join in the true worship of the pitying and 
imagined, with the unseemly exhibitions of Lord Justice | suffering God of Israel, has practically forced this problem on 
Christian, now so rapidly recurring, and with Judge Keogh’s | School Managers,—are they, even as secular teachers, to eschew 


philippic against the priests yet ringing in our ears, that | 
respect for the Superior Courts of Justice in that country can | 
be increasing ; and as a matter of fact, of the Dublin Judges | 
it is notorious that the majority attained the Bench rather by | 
political services than by legal repute or experience. 

If Lord Lifford’s Committee, as from its constitution is | 
only too likely, should report in favour of the proposition | 
supported by Lord Cairns, the substitution, to wit, for the | 
County Courts, of a roving Commission of two Judges, sole 
arbiters of the facts, and subject to no appeal save on points | 
of law; and if, also, as is not unlikely, the embodying of that 
report in a legislative enactment and the appointment of the | 
Judges under it should devolve on a Tory Government, then 
the Land Act may become practically worthless, the confidence 
of the people in its provisions be destroyed, and the greatest 
and most generous law passed for Ireland since the Union 
may become a new source of disaffection and distrust. 








ISAIAH FOR SCHOOLS. 

R. ARNOLD has done the greatest possible service to the 
public by putting in a concrete and very striking form | 
before the managers of schools not the controversial, but the 
literary question, of the highest attainable instrument of imagina- 
tive culture for children. Nobody pretends, we suppose, for a 
moment that, while admirable manuals of elementary science | 
are every day put forward for use in our primary schools, no | 





effort should be made to inspire children with high tastes and | 


by far the most powerful instrument of their work for the sake of 
a belligerent crotchet, or are they, by accepting it, to confess at 
once that an education which tries to ignore the bighest 
region of human literature and life is not an education 
at all, but the mere reductio ad absurdum of a silly and doc- 
trinaire theory? We do not indeed agree with Mr. Arnold 
that it is possible to teach such a book purely as literature, or 
without meeting somehow the direct question that every healthy 
child’s mind will put,— Is this, as it claims to be, truth taught 
through poetry, or is it only fine poetry? Is it a supernatural 
light shining through history, or only the history of man’s ideas of 
the supernatural?’ This question is really far more germane 


| to the literature of Isaiah than the question whether Shakespeare's 
| ss Henry V.” or his “ Wolsey” was a portrait or only a fancy, is 


to the literature of Shakespeare, and we cannot conceive any real 
instruction in Shakespeare which should be compelled to ignore 
such a question. You cannot and ought not to try to eradicate 
from the child’s mind the distinction between its genuine reverence 
for Truth, and the mere pleasure it takes in following the 
excursions of a poetic fancy. But though we differ from Mr. 
Arnold in thinking that the literature and history of the Bible are 
separable from the moral questions involved in it, at least so far 
as these touch the most critical of all questions,—the moral truth 
and supernatural source of the teaching,—we do not doubt for a 
moment that the position he has taken up is the most favourable 
he could have chosen for compelling the secularists as secularists to 


| face the question, whether they will exclude the most efficient of 


ll practicable literary influences from the primary schools, simply 














some appreciation of the most impressive parts of the world’s | 4 . aps 
literature. No education, call it secular or what you will, that is | in order to save their beloved crotchet that it is the duty of school- 


worth the name, omits to awaken the imagination as well as to in- | masters to ignore all subjects on which the human mind has been 
form the understandings of children. The middle-class or highest- | at once profoundly moved and widely divided. 
class English boy is plunged early into Virgil and Homer, and gets | The little class-book is published by Macmillan. 
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Mr. Arnold does not seem to us to say too much when he 
declares that if such a little book as he has prepared could really 
be so instilled into children as a whole, that every child of thirteen 
years should leave school with a complete mastery of it, “the 
fresh life and spring given to popular education would almost be 
guch as to regenerate it.” And Mr. Arnold has certainly done his 
best to leave the poetical fascination of our translation of Isaiah 
untouched, while getting rid of those gaps in the meaning which 
interfere so much with its charm asa whole. We never read any 
translation of Isaiah which interfered so little with the musical 
rbythm and associations of our English Bible translation, while 
doing so much to display the missing links in the connec- 
tion of the parts. The present writer speaks not as scholars speak, 
to which he would have no title whatever, but simply as the 
stadent of a great poet might speak. ‘There are, if we may trust 
Mr. Arnold, plenty of errors of scholarship untouched on which 
he was not Hebrew scholar enough to pronounce. But there are 
certainly no reckless alterations. There is no change such as that 
which Noyes, for instance, makes in the very first chapter of this 
text-book, the 40th chapter of Isaiah :— 

“He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. 

He shall gather up the lambs in his arms, 

And carry them in his bosom, 

And gently lead the nursing ewes.” 
There is no reason in the world, as far as we can see, for this 
change of Mr. Noyes, which jars on all the associations of this 
most exquisite passage without an excuse of any sort except the 
desire to speak in the technical language of a sheep-farmer,— 
which is not an excuse at all, but an aggravation of the offence. 
The greatest change we have been conscious of in Mr. Arnold’s 
version is that of the passage, ‘‘Cry unto her that her war- 
fare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, and that she 
hath received at the Lord’s hand double for all her sins,” which 
rendered thus is ambiguous, and is often understood to mean that 
‘**she has received double punishment for her sins,” whereas it really 
means that ‘‘ she has received double compensation for all her suffer- 
ings,” which Mr. Arnold, with a fine appreciation of the character 
of the words that our Old Testament version admits, has changed 
to, “That she has received at the Lord’s hand double for all her 
rue.” And that is perhaps the most startling of his changes, though 
a year or two’s use would certainly make it quite as sweet and 
fe-niliar to the ear as the received version. And Mr. Arnold has not 
in any way injured what he most justly calls the ‘ boundless 
exhilaration” of this wonderful series of prophecies. The same 
spirit of awe-struck hope and buoyant thankfulness rings through 
his version as through that of our own Bible, while the greater 
lucidity of the former gives continuity to the impression. And 
he is obviously right in saying that this ‘‘ boundless exhilaration ” 
to which we have already referred is one of the absolute conditions 
of wide literary popularity for any great poem; that the effer- 
vescence of intense life in this particular prophetic poem, its 
promises of new life to the reader, and its sure anticipations 
** of a good time coming,” are, if not absolutely essentials, at all 
events some of the most favourable of al] conceivable conditions, 
of producing a deep impression on the popular imagination. 





simplicity of point of view, grandeur of feeling, and the constant 
reiteration of a given cycle of thoughts, are just the condi- 
tions to engrave poetry on the minds of children with a force 
of impression that will last them their lives. The depth and 
tenderness of the divine love and forgiveness with which these 
chapters begin ; the wonderful grandeur of that conception of the 
divine power with which the poet constantly interweaves his moral 
prophecies ; the picturesque brilliancy of his visions of the coming 
glory of Jerusalem, and of those long caravans and clouds of sail 
which will bring the riches of the earth from continent and island 
to the City of the Lord; the sublimity of his delineations of the 
divine wrath on unfaithful Jew, and selfish, pl 

Gentile ; the intolerable scorn lavished on the dumb idols of 
Babylon, and on the loveless, formal Sabbath-keepers among the 
Israelites themselves; the thrilling abruptness with which the 
clouds of supernatural wrath separate to show the star-like beauty 
of those divine thoughts which are not as our thoughts, and ways 
which are not as our ways, shining brightly through ; and finally the 
strange lustre of that prophetic picture of the suffering servant of 
the Lord who neither strives nor cries, who is despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, which only 
found its perfect realisation in a life that was not to be lived upon 
the earth for centuries after its image had been thus engraved by 
this highest strain of poetry on the imaginations of the Hebrew 
people,—all these are characteristics which make this later por- 
tion of Isaiah a poem in every sense perfectly adapted to stir 
and stimulate and subdue that high idealism in children’s hearts 
which is at once their best possession in the present, and their 
highest promise for the fature. 





DR. NORMAN MACLEOD. 

HE death of Dr. Norman Macleod, writes to us an admirer who 
knew him well, ‘“‘has deprived Scottish Presbyterianism of 
its best known representative, and has made society the poorer by 
the removal of an active, versatile, humorous, and genial man, 
whose influence was large in its amount and thoroughly wholesome 
in its nature. Other men are related with a nicer intimacy and 
completeness to the system of Knox, as altered (vastly for the 

worse) by the Westminster Assembly ; others have distingui 
themselves more signally in some special department connected 
with it, as preachers or theologians, as authors or platform men, 
as parish administrators or as political managers on that larger 
scale to which the genius of the system invites; but, judging Dr. 
Macleod in all these characters, and having reference to his 
eminence in other respects, as a humourist, a philanthropist, 
man of the world, his position was unique in his own Church, 
and has few exemplars elsewhere. His personal idiosyncrasies 
were extremely well marked, and his religion, though deep, true, 
and pervasive, did not come in to warp or cramp their development. 
Always genuine, natural, and human, utterly detesting cant and 
mannerism, impatient of mere figments and phantasies, his life 
was yet so various and comprehensive that it looked like an epitome 
of many lives. He was at home in all circumstances, and with all 
sorts and conditions of men or women. It is no secret that he was 


Mr. Arnold might, we think, have added that another of the a prime favourite, as a companion and an adviser, with the Royal 
great characteristics of Isaiah, which he shares in common with | Family ; while, at the same time, he could recommend himeelf as 


all the other lyrical poets of the Hebrew people, and with a good 
many of their didactic writers, peculiarly fits him for making a 
deep imaginative impression on the little-cultivated minds of the 
children of our primary schools,—we refer to the stationary 
character of his imaginative thought, its slow progressive- 
ness, and its frequent and periodic recurrences to the same 
fixed points of view. The central thoughts not only of 
the Hebrew poetry, but of the Hebrew religious teaching, 
always seem to turn round the pivot of the central Hebrew 
revelation, ‘‘ I am that I am,” so that what in relation to lyrical 
poetry is the most striking of the characteristics of the Psalms 
and Isaiah, is, in relation to theological exposition, the most 
striking characteristic of St. Paul’s, and still more of St. John’s, 
Epistles. We do not say in relation to the last,—doctrinal 
exposition,—that this stationariness is a characteristic which 
recommends it to young and uncultivated minds, for here 
relief and contrast are wanted. But in relation to poetry, 
where this relief is gained from the grand imagery of the 
prophet, we hold this characteristic of stationariness of view, 
and frequent regression to the starting-point, to be a condi- 
tion which specially fits a poem for taking a strong hold of 
the young and the little cultivated. No poetry is so difficult for 
them as dramatic poetry, with its frequent, complicated, and 
startling changes of moral centre. On the other hand, perfect 





perfectly and pleasingly to the shepherd on the hill-side or the 
mechanic in his workshop, having in him much of Walter Scott’s 
faculty for unforced and unfettered association. With the sturdy 
peasants and weavers of his first Ayrshire parish he enjoyed many an 
argumentative colloquy,—for they, Radicals to a man, and for the 
most part ‘ Non-Intrusionists’ (it was in the early days of the 
Chartist agitation, and before the time of the Free Kirk), were 
prone to counter his likings and averments. A capital story is 
told of his experiences after his translation to Dalkeith, where he 
was set down in the immediate vicinity of the Palace belonging to 
his Grace of Buccleuch, and where he found the people unhappily 
pliant and servile. Being asked how he relished the change, his 
rejoinder was, ‘ Not at all; I would like to be back at Loudoun, 
were it only for the sake of hearing now and then a fine, emphatic 
No.’ Himself a man of genial and accommodating temper, he 
could be sufficiently peremptory when need arose, and in such 
cases his sound judgment was as remarkable as his inflexible firm- 
ness. An ardent Scot, knowing his countrymen, both Highland 
and Lowland, as few mendo, he hadalmost no trace of provincialism. 
A poor Presbyterian minister, with no higher legal status than the 
humblest of his brethren, he was as polished as Bishop Wilberforce 
himself, as notable as a sayer of good things, as much in request 
as a diner-out. Though no man was more capable of setting 
the table in a roar, or causing a public meeting to hold its sides 
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with laughter, he had all the zeal of an apostle in the cause of 
bringing minds to a manly and healthy service of God. This 
was strikingly evidenced in his long service as Convener of the 
Foreign Mission, a service in which he really worked, and for 
which he made long and, to him, painful journeys. He strongly 
believed the diffusion of Christianity among the Pagan races to 
be one of the highest duties of a Christian, and nothing stirred 
his sweet nature so surely as an attack upon missionary work. 
*Don’t you think,’ said a somewhat sceptical brother to him 
one day, ‘ that Hindooism is as good for Hindoos as our religion 
for us?’ ‘No,’ was the blunt reply; ‘so bad do I believe 
Hindooism to be, that I would supersede it, if I could, even by 
your Christianity.’ While adhering to the main outlines of the 
creed he had subscribed, he was among the first to adapt and 
assimilate teaching of another type from those that had become 
traditional in connection with it, to avoid the narrow and inex- 
orable logic of hyper-Calvinism, and instead of holding up from 
his pulpit a cast-iron framework of doctrinal technicalities to 
proclairn from thence a loving Father and a living Christ, thus 
influencing very widely and favourably the whole tone of the 
instruction delivered in the Scottish Churches. He did not alter 
the teaching of the preachers, but he did prevent it from be- 
coming worse. We dissent entirely from an estimate put 
forward in the Scotsman as to the quality and effect of his preach- 
ing. The critic thinks poorly of it by comparison with his bril- 
liant and audacious platform harangues. In them, truly, he shone 
with great splendour; but to place them in contrast with his 
sermons, for the purpose of disparaging the latter, is to judge in 
a mean and false way. To make speeches was not the business of 
his life, and the rarity of the exercise, no less than the greater 
freedom allowable in its performance, made it easy for him to 
excel. To his pulpit duties he devoted his best strength, and, 
though we have sometimes heard him diffuse, and apparently 
offhand, the general ability of his discourses was worthy of the 
pains he spent in their preparation. And by them his influence, 
even though it may be unrecognised, is most likely to be per- 
petuated. His speeches, to which no reports could do justice, 
will soon be forgotten. Some of his writings, especially the 
“Character Sketches” (which are reviewed in another column), 
are very admirable for their vivid discernment, their exquisite 
humour, and their touching pathos, and they well illustrate 
certain aspects of Scottish life, but they will speedily cease to 
be read. His magazine, whatever its future fortune, de- 
serves to be remembered as the most successful attempt ever 
made to provide what Arnold wished for, a cheap periodical con- 
taining articles on common subjects written in a religious spirit, 
for its large tolerance, and for the deadly blow it gave to what 
used to be inflicted on mankind as fitting Sunday reading. But 
his name will disappear from its cover, and ere long come to be 
unremembered in connection with its history. As a preacher, how- 
ever, he did much to quicken, enlighten, attract, and draw others 
after him, and for a while, at any rate, the scope and vein of his 
teaching are sure to be widely reproduced in Scotland. No doubt, 
in this respect he was obedient to a common impulse ; but then he 
gave to that impulse its highest expression, and exhibited its most 
influential instance. To originality of any sort, indeed, except 
that which is inseparable from a buoyant temperament and a 
rarely felicitous humour, he had no valid pretensions. From these 
he unquestionably derived great part of his power; but they were 
mated with a robust common-sense, with a manly independence, 
with the gift of throwing the whole sympathies of an ardent 
nature into opinions which might be ill-assorted, but were sure 


to be free from exaggeration, even when they seemed to glisten | 


with the sheen of novelty. A man so equipped would, in any 
calling, with much less than his ambition and diligence, have 
made a figure in the world. When there was superinduced upon 
it, or rather when it was vivified and governed by an intelligent 
and earnest religious faith, it produced a noble specimen of 
Christian manhood—strong, sweet, and pure—the influence of 
which upon old churches and select coteries was like that of a 
wholesome breeze, dissipating the noxious vapours that gather 
round them, widening their horizon, and bracing them up to 
needful and salutary work.” 

So far a cordial friend of Dr. Macleod. To us, who know 
him and his work only from the outside, there seems but 
one qualification which ought to be added to this esti- 
mate. So rare is geniality in Scotch theology, or tolerauce 
in the Scotch Churches, or breadth in the Scotch view of 
human nature, that Dr. Macleod, who possessed all three qualifi- 
cations in a high degree, occupied in Scotland rather a higher place 
than his qualities deserved. He was not original, as our corre- 


spondent admits ; he was not a man of any subtlety, as all who 
read his books can see ; and he undoubtedly lacked moral courage. 
We do not believe, as the Scotsman seems inclined to do, that 
Dr. Macleod was consciously unreal; but we do believe that 
he was aware of strong reasons for doubting many of the 
conclusions of his own Church, and that he deliberately 
refused to examine them, lest it should be needful for the sake of 
sincerity to speak out his repudiation. On every subject except 
the observance of Sunday he contrived to believe that he believed 
what he taught, though aware that if he ventured to think hard he 
must disbelieve, and so be drawn into a conflict, the idea of which, 
as destructive to all his influence, he heartily dreaded and disliked. 
His state of mind was consistent with great rectitude, great 
usefulness, and excelling charity ; but it was, as we suspect, not a 
condition in which a mind of a calibre equal to the position Dr. 
Macleod filled in the world could by possibility have suffered 
itself to remain. This, however, we freely admit, is a judgment 
from the outside, and like every external judgment, less likely 
to be accurate than that of men who, knowing him so thoroughly 
and judging of him so lovingly, have formed of his life the opinion 
our contributor has expressed. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 
HE meeting held in the Albert Hall on Friday fortnight, 
under the presidency of Lord Lyttelton, has scarcely received 
the attention it deserves. If the project then sketched out by 
Mrs. Grey, the Bishop of Manchester, and their supporters 
prove successful, it will effect a remarkable revolution in the social 
habits of English people, as well as iu the character of the next 
generation of Englishwomen. Current in society, there is a 
vague and somewhat inarticulate belief that private and quasi- 
domestic education is best suited for girls, and that large schools 
should be confined to boys only. It is true that nine-tenths at 
least of English parents are unable to provide private governesses 
to teach their daughters at home, and that schools of some sort 
are to such parents an economic necessity. Some compromise there- 
fore between the school and the home is not unnaturally, sought 
for, and a small school at first sight seems to furnish this, and to 
promise the shelter and the kindly discipline which an affection- 
ate parent is fain to seek for the girls of his family. Accordingly, 
every third or fourth street in London has its ‘ladies’ seminary? 
in which one mistress takes charge of from 15 to 30 scholars, and 
not only offers to the public a varied course of instruction, com- 
bined with almost parental supervision, but declares her readiness 
to adapt her discipline to any special taste, requirement, or fancy 
which the parent may wish to urge. 

Yet considered as a place of education, it is difficult to conceive 
anything more unsatisfactory than a little school of thistype. In the 
rooms of an ordinary dwelling-Louse, there cau neither be the ventila- 
tion, the space, nor the teaching apparatus which are required for the 
health and suitable employment of so many children. Unless the 
fee per head is very high, it is impossible for the principal teacher to 
engage proper assistants; and she therefore is coinpelled to undertake 
the lessons in all the subjects, though probably ignorant of some, 
and imperfectly qualified to teach more than oue or two. And among 
twenty children, of all degrees of age and of attainment, effective 
classification is manifestly impracticable. ‘The work of the teacher, 
therefore, resolves itself into the hearing of rote-lessons from one or 
| two children at a time, while the rest dawdle over needlework, or 
relapse into aimless indolence, or the not less aimless and fruitless 
occupation called ‘ preparation of tasks.” Of the brightness, the 

mutual help, the vigour, and intellectual life which characterise a 
' large school there can be none in places like these. No one 
| who has not examined them for himself can form any conception of 
| the listlessuess, the waste of time, and the mental stagnation 
| which characterise the ordinary ‘ladies’ seminaries.” ‘This is not 
the fault of the teachers, for though wholly untrained, and for the 
| most part ignorant of the very elements of school management and 
| of the art of communicating, many of them are laborious and 
| conscientious women, who devote their lives to the profession, and 
| who do much more than might be expected, under great disad- 
| Yantages. But the conditions under which they work are fatal to 
| any real success. The absence of means, of proper assistance, of 
'teaching apparatus, of buildings, or of any plan for economizing 

time by collective instruction, or distributing the labour of teach- 
| ing, are in themselves sufficient to account for the worthless- 
ness of the results produced. It is not too much to say 
that the girls taught in private schools chargiug from £3 
to £10 per annum for tuition leave school, as a rule, far leas 
,; soundly instructed in the rudiments of learning than the child- 
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ren of a national school; and what is worse, without genuine 
interest in the pursuit of knowledge of any kind. Nor can it be 
said that the moral advantages of a little school compensate in any 
degree for its intellectual shortcomings. It is in no sense more 
Vike a home than a large public institution; its discipline is less 
strict, its supervision less methodical and thorough. ‘There is no 
better moral safeguard than continuous, intelligent, and interesting 
employment; but this is necessarily absent in an ill-organized 
achool, under the care of a single teacher. 

It is a mere economic truism, familiar to all who have looked 
with care into the interior life of schools, that a hundred children 
‘can be more easily and effectively taught at a cost of £5 per head 
than twenty at the cost of £10. The teaching of experience on 
this point has been accepted in this country, so far as the ele- 
mentary instruction of both sexes is concerned; and no one dis- 
putes its truth in its application to boys’ schools of all grades. In 
Germany, in America, and notably in Scotland, the principle is 
applied with marked success to the higher education of girls, as 
well as of boys. The Upper Girls’ School of the Merchant 
Company in Edinburgh has in its various classes no less than 
£,200 pupils ; other public institutions are on a similar scale ; and 
all parents and trustees concur in testifying that the conditions 
ander which the work is done are not only not harmful to the 
development of the special graces of the female character, but are 
found to furnish a new security for right behaviour, for general 
‘eeriousness of purpose, and for true refinement and culture. 

If the National Union, with the Princess Louise at its head, 
can simply succeed in removing from the mind of the British 
householder the latent and utterly unreasonable prejudice which he 
has formed against large day schools for girls, it will have accom- 
plished a great feat. All else which is most earnestly desired by 
those who care about the improved secondary education of girls 
will be readily attainable, when this step shall once have been 
gained. The large public institution possesses special advantages, 
which no purely private enterprise can ever secure. It gives 
suitable buildings and educational equipment. It secures pro- 
erly qualified teachers and a right division of labour among 
them. It offersthe maximum of advantage at the minimum of 
«cost. And above all, it places in the hands of a public and re- 


Sponsible body the care and supervision of the whole enterprise, | 


the right to appoint and dismiss teachers, the power to insist on 
‘euitable examinations, and to bring from time to time the ripest 
products of experience to bear upon its improvement. There can be 
m0 true economy of our educational resources until these advantages 
2re as freely accessible to girls as they already are to their brothers. 
in the one case in which the experiment of a secondary day school 
on a considerable and public scale has been tried in London, it 
was attended with immediate and remarkable success. But in 
matters like this supply must precede and create demand. And 
‘we cannot doubt that the new National Union for Improving the 
Education of Women takes a wise and practical step in postpon- 
ing for the present some of its more ambitious aims, and ip 
seeking first of all to establish large day schools, in the sure faith 


that once opened they will become self-supporting, and will achieve | 


the like success and popularity. 

There is no sadder subject of human contemplation than the 
amount of undeveloped capacity and unused power in the world. 
‘Our present absurd and inadequate provision for the instruction of 
‘women in the trading and professional classes amounts, in effect, to a 
deliberate and wanton waste of some of the most precious resources 


which the country possesses. When we consider the opportunities | 


a thoughtful and well instructed woman has of rectifying the aims, 
.of increasing the happiness, of enriching the mental and domestic 
life of those among whom she lives; and then reflect on the waste 
of power and of time, the frivolous and unmeaning pursuits, the 
ignoble curriculum, and the utter absence of intellectual disci- 
pline which characterise the average ladies’ school, it is hardly too 
rouch to say that the project undertaken by the National Union, 
though not claiming the dignity of a great political movement, has 
in it the seeds of great social consequences, and that if it succeeds, 
it will confer unspeakable advantages on the entire community. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
onus: 
THE DISMISSAL OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—The question of the dismissal of Assistant-Masters is 
becoming daily more serious, not, I believe, because their position 
is at all less secure than it was two years ago, but because their 
sense of insecurity, developed by recent events, threatens to divert 





from a noble profession some of those who would form its nobles 

members. Speaking for myself, I must say that if, when 1 was 

leaving the University and looking out for work, I had thought it 
| possible that an assistant-master could be dismissed at the mere 
| caprice of the head master for the time being, I should never 

have devoted myself to work which I now consider not inferior to 
| the work of any parish priest in England. Perhaps you will allow 
a head master, who has pleasant and vivid recollections of his work 
as an assistant-master, to say a word on this important subject. 

Let me begin by saying that I venture to disagree with the 
; Scheme suggested in your kindly article, ‘‘ Civil Court-Martials.” 
I think the dismissal of an assistant-master by a majority, some- 
times perhaps a small majority, of his colleagues, might lead to dis- 
sensions and jealousies among the staff. A real Court-Martial has 
to deal with shortcomings and errors defined by a fixed code; you 
can vote against your own brother in such a Court, and feel that 
you have no choice in honour. But what fixed code will a Court 
Scholastic have by which to try an inefficient teacher? Without 
such a code, how can we bring ourselves to vote for the expulsion 
of a colleague, perhaps an old college friend or school-fellow, 
simply because (as one might put it gently) he is a little below the 
mark in teaching and in keeping order ? 

Yet in spite of these difficulties, I should support your sugges- 
tion as against dismissal at the absolute discretion of the head 
master. It is because I think a scheme may be suggested prefer- 
able to either of these, that I pass somewhat rapidly over the diffi- 
culties that appear to me to attend the institution of a Court 
Scholastic. This third and, in my opinion preferable, scheme is, 
appointment by the Head Master, dismissal by the joint votes of 
the Head Master and Governing Body. 

This scheme would protect an assistant-master from being dis- 
missed for trifling reasons, ¢.g., because in the presence of the 
head master’s wife an assistant-master may happen to be unable 
| to keep up his usual flow of conversation,—a reason that bas been 
recently assigned, as the writer happens to know, in support of an 
| attempted dismissal ; on the other hand, no head master of any 
‘tact and judgment could complain of being unduly hampered by 
it. Having the appointment of his assistant-masters absolutely 
in his own hands, he will rarely, if he has any knowledge of char- 
acter, appoint an inefficient man, or a man with whom he and the 
rest of the staff cannot co-operate. It is quite easy for him, by 
corresponding with the tutors at the Universities, and by inviting 
young men to come down now and then and take classes tempor- 
arily for him, to get to know a good deal about a man, before 
appointing him on the permanent staff. With such advantages on 
his side, a head master ought very seldom to require the dis- 
missal of an assistant, except for some sudden outbreak that 
would carry its own condemnation with it. 

The head master ought, for several reasons, to have a joint 
vote in dismissal. In some of the small endowed schools where 
the governing bodies may perhaps be not of the highest order, 
the necessity for obtaining the head master’s vote before dis- 
missing an assistant-master may be a positive protection to the 
assistant-masters against the prejudices and jealousies of small 
local Boards. 

One advantage of this scheme will be that it will do away with 
the necessity of distinguishing between the “ large schools,” where 
the staff would be large enough to admit of your Courts Scholastic, 
and the other schools, where the staff is so small as to make the 
creation of such Courts impossible. 

I believe a number of assistant-masters are at this moment 
| circulating a petition to the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners 
asking for a right of appeal in case of dismissal by the head 
master. Such a right of appeal would, in my opinion, lead to 
direct collisions and hostilities, and could be avoided by the 
scheme suggested above. I would most earnestly recommend the 
assistant-masters to consider whether this scheme would not give 
them that sense of security which they most justly demand. I 
very much regret that there appeara to be no immediate prospect 
of a representation of the Assistant-Masters at the annual Con- 
ference of Head Masters. But if it could be ascertained that this 
system of joint responsibility for the dismissal would satisfy their 
requirements, I feel convinced that many head masters, I, for 
one, would be ready to endeavour to obtain for such a system the 
support of the next Conference, and to press it upon the attention 
of the Commissioners of Endowed Schools. 

Of course it may be said that if the head master has not the 
absolute power of dismissal, you will have every now and then a 
dead-lock, the head master working with colleagues with whom he 
is not on speaking terms, and the whole school suffering in conse- 
quence ; or a petty, ignorant local Board of Governors may take 
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pleasure in retaining the services of an inefficient teacher for the 
express purpose of annoying and hampering the head master. No 
doubt such things may occur. I have known what it is to 
report an assistant for unfit conduct, and to fail to obtain the 
co-operation of the governing body. But then I have also known 
that by patience and rigid fairness to my inefficient and unfit col- 
league (whom I had no share in appointing) it is possible to keep a 
large school and staff in good working order even after such a rebuff ; 
and further, I have known that it is possible eventually so to win 
the confidence of the governing body as to obtain the necessary 
removal, with the certainty that I can now at any time rely on their 
ready co-operation. Of course, now and then a head master may, 
probably will, resign ; and it may be said that the very insecurity 
that causes so much dread to the assistant-masters will be trans- 
ferred from them to the head masters. But, as a rule, head 
masters are made out of successful assistant-masters, who if 
deprived of one position can, with comparative ease secure another. 
It seems to me far better that a very few of those who have gained 
high prizes in our profession should feel their high positions subject 
to a little more insecurity and restriction, than that the whole 
profession should be degraded by a system attaching insecurity to 
our rank and file, and so lowering the quality of those from whom 
we are to pick our Generals. Had such a system been recognised 
ten years ago, I should myself have chosen some other profession 
than that of a teacher, and should not now be able to sign myself, 
A Heap Master. 





FARMERS AND THE TRUCK SYSTEM. 

{To THE EprroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srm,—Will you kindly give me space for a few words on an 
indirect way in which farmers sometimes manage to lessen the 
already too small wages of their labourers? for by a pretence 
of charity they not only cheat their own servants, but tempt 
others to direct violation of the law, and put in peril the healths 
of many of their fellow-citizens. The following well-authenticated 
instance has come to my knowledge within the past week. Mr. 
A., a well-to-do Kentish farmer, and guardian (?) of the poor, 
drives with his trap to Mr. B.’s, a country butcher. The trap 
contains the carcases of three sheep that have died from disease. 
Mr. A. presses the butcher to purchase them, but he declines, and 
is upbraided as a fool for so doing. Mr. A. then takes them toa 
second butcher, Mr. C., who also declines, upon which Mr. A. 
remarks, ** Well, you two butchers are a couple of fools, for 
healthy or not, this meat shall be eaten; I'll make my labourers eat 
it.” This threat was carried into execution, and on the following 
Saturday his labourers received, under the flimsy veil of charity, a 
certain quantity of low-priced but diseased mutton, in lieu of good 
coin of the realm. More than one of his servants had the sense 
to see through this shallow pretence, but the serf dared not to 
refuse the proferred flesh, or he would have forfeited not only his 
place, but his home, for the cottages were in the hands of the 
farmer. 

I would fain have hoped that this was an isolated case, but on 
farther inquiry I find from indubitably trustworthy witnesses 
that this practice is far from being uncommon, and the particu- 
lars of two other cases are now before me. The public are 
becoming thoroughly awake to the lavish distribution of adul- 
terated or well-watered drinks, by which the extra harvest labour 
is repaid ; bat it will be a novelty, I think, to many students of 
this subject to find that farmers not unfrequently turn into 
amateur butchers of rotten carcases. The temptation to get rid 
of damaged stock of all sorts in this plausible manner is too much 
for the farmer, and where there is one reason for forbidding the 
mill-owner or manufacturer to pay his hands in aught save 
current coin, there are ten that apply to the cultivator of the 
soil. The strict extension of the Truck Act ‘to all engaged in 
agricultural pursuits will be an inestimable boon, and it should 
be one of the first objects to which the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union should apply its great and growing strength.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 


Hazelwood, Belper, June 19, 1872. J. CHARLES Cox. 





MR. MIALL AND THE CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—Your note appended to my letter implies that some of my 
statements require confirmation, and comparison with the text of 
that speech of Mr, Miall to which I make allusion. I ought to 
have given full references in the first instance, but feared to 
trespass on your space. My statements were :— 

1, That Mr. Miall had at one time contemplated “a more 


sweeping disendowment than that visited upon the Irish Church.” 
2. That this design involved (a) the secularisation of “ all pro- 
perty which the Church possessed in her own right, and () the 
handing over to the parishioners, for unsectarian uses only, of alk 
Church buildings.” I will justify these imputations by quoting 
from a speech made by Mr. Miall early in March, 1871, at 
Leicester, on one of those occasions when a man, surrounded by 
encouraging friends, unbosoms himself with more candour and 
less caution than when, in the presence of hostile critics, he speaks. 
to the House of Commons and the Press. In this speech, Mr. 
Miall—I quote from a report which he has himself specially en- 
dorsed—said that ‘‘ Disestablishment of the English Church woulé 
be very much the same thing, and expressed much in the same 
way, as Disestablishment of the Irish Church ; but in the manage- 
ment of Disendowment he thought, as far as he and his friends 
were concerned, there would be some difference in the mode of 
management from that which was adopted by Mr. Gladstone. 
For instance [the italics are mine], he did not see any necessity for 
creating a great corporation into which the treasury of the nation [sic] 
should be absorbed, to set free that Church which was lately in bond- 
He did not see any reason why they should have a great 
scheme of commutation, by which the Clergy of the Established 
Church should be put under a sort of moral pressure to exchange 
their vested interests for the interests of the Church to which they 
belonged.” I do not quote this for the purpose of showing how very 
incorrect it is, but merely to justify my assertion that Mr. Mialk 
proposed harder terms to the Church of England than were im- 
posed upon the Church of Ireland. His next sentences showed 
that his object was to avoid the danger of establishing an inde- 
pendent spiritual corporation, ‘‘ strong, rich, and powerful.” 

I proceed at once to my other points, quoting, as before, from 
a report which Mr. Miall has himself acknowledged to be “ fair 
and accurate.” The italics are, again, my own, and are used to 
save space hereafter :— 

‘For his own part (he spoke merely on his own personal responsi- 

bility, and not in the name of any society or association of men), the 
mode in which he would propose to carry out the Disendowment of 
the English Church would be this, that every parish should retain the 
funds set apart by the State in that parish for ecclesiastical purposes 
(not retaining them for ecclesiastical purposes), and after satisfying 
every vested interest that was associated with them, should do with 
that fund that which the parish felt to be most necessary in order to 
develop its social welfare; separate it only from religious use, as was- 
done in the case of the Irish Church, and let each parish decide for 
itself to what other use it would put its own fund. Give them the 
Church building, give them whatever property the Church had in her own 
right—give them the tithe, give them the glebe; let them be parish 
property, to be used for the moral advantage of the parish in all future 
time, but not to be used in such a way as that one denomination of Christ- 
ians should obtain the benefit of them to the exclusion of others. There 
was no mode in which that could be carried out except by excluding re- 
ligion altogether as an object on which such moneys should be expended ; an@ 
he felt perfectly convinced that the five or six millions a year now de- 
voted to what might be called sectarian purposes, might be devoted to 
moral and social purposes in each of their villages with very great 
effect, and with beneficial results to the inhabitants.” 
I will not enlarge on the attempt to bribe the ratepayers, I quote 
merely in justification of my statement that the parishes were to 
have ‘‘ whatever property the Church had in her own right ” for 
secular purposes, and the Church buildings—no exceptions or- 
modifications being named—for unsectarian purposes. 

I guarded myself in my previous letter, by saying, ‘ if, at least, 
his plain words have a plain meaning.” I give you the words, 
though I know that the plain meaning has been repudiated. 
Though repudiated, it has not been explained away. My object 
is to pin Mr. Miall to his present position, so that we may have no 
revival of the above language in future. 

He claims to have this speech interpreted by the light of his- 
other speeches and writings. The plea is reasonable in the case of 
the Bible, where we start with the assumption of perfect con- 
sistency ; but in the case of a politician, in these shifting days, it 
is not reasonable. As well might Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church 
Act be interpreted by the light of his beok om Church and State. 
Politicians of Mr. Miall’s kind know what is meant by high water 
and low water. The speech at Leicester marked high water .at 
spring tide. The sun and moon are not now in conjunction, and 
the tide does not rise so high.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GILBERT VENABLES. 





“ OPTIONAL ATHANASIANISM.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The case of ‘ optional” versus “‘ compulsory Athanasianism” 
| may be simply stated in the familiar formula that “‘ half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” 





As things now stand, Athanasianism may be called compulsory ; 
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and from this compulsion, which your correspondent “ F.” rightly 
describes as being *‘ to many natures little short of torture,” it is 
at present hopeless to look for relief to such a measure as he pro- 

Matters are not in a position to admit of any single party 
4‘ taking the bull by the horns” and throwing him clean over. 
But such a declaration as that recommended by Lord Shaftesbury 
has, I believe, a very good chance of succeeding, if it be numerously 
and influentially signed by the lay members of the Church,—in 
other words, if ‘* Caosar’s constituents ” will only make their voice 
distinctly and decidedly heard. 

Mr. Berkley has mentioned the conclusion arrived at in the 
ruridecanal meeting at which he was present. I have no doubt 
that a similar conclusion would be voted at three-fourths of 
similar meetings throughout the whole country ; and if the liberty 
asked for by Lord Shaftesbury’s declaration were conceded, we 
should soon see the ‘‘option” of not reading the ‘ commonly- 
called” Athanasian Creed in the public services of the Church 
followed by large and increasing numbers of the clergy. At pre- 
sent, many recite it only because ‘‘ their consciences are drugged ” 
by the rubric, whilst not a few who feel that charity is above 
rubrics pretermit its recital altogether. Let ‘‘ shall” be simply 
changed into ‘‘ may,” and no long time will be needed to demon- 
strate the predominant feelings of English Church people in this 
aatter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Vicarage, Stowmarket, June 17. Henry Lewis. 





THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$Srr,—The conspicuous candour, which is not the least merit of 
the Spectator, makes me willing to believe that you will answer 
two questions which I put to you, touchinga remark in your last issue. 

You say the English Church condemns the use of the word 
“sacrifice” in relation to the Holy Communion; and that the 
English Church forbids adoration of the consecrated elements. 

1. Will you oblige me and others by saying where the English 
Church has condemned the use of the word “sacrifice” in such 
relation ? 

"2. Is the declaration of the English Church that “no adora- 
tion is intended to the sacramental bread and wine ” at all incon- 
sistent with a reverence to ‘ Christ’s spiritual presence ”? 

The adoration of matter is a palpable impiety ; the adoration of 
God is, at least, a distinct idea; and it is, at least, conceivable in 
reason that any manifestation of His presence may receive our 
reverence without our incurring the charge of idolatry, or of falling 
under the condemnation of the English Church. 

I, for one, wish the range of our toleration to be as large as 
possible, our condemnation to be as scarce and tender; but I do 
not wish to see the anti-dogmatic spirit forming into a spiritual 
tyranny by force of negation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES Rumsey, M.A. 

Pembroke College, Oxford, June 20, 1872. 

[We only followed the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in understanding the 31st Article as an explicit condemnation of 
the doctrine, that any ‘‘ sacrifice” is repeated in the administration 
of the Holy Communion. As to our correspondent’s second ques- 
tion, we understood the Judicial Committee to have decided it in 
the negative, nor did any remark of ours question the justice of 
that decision ;—but of course the rule prohibiting any outward act 
of worship, any bending of the knee not prescribed in the rubrics, 
is to be observed.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CHESTERFIELD LETTERS. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your article this day upon the Chesterfield Correspondence, 
you refer to “ the early letters of Lord Chesterfield, addressed to 
his son when seven or eight years old, a great number of which 
are omitted in Lord Mahon’s edition.” Allow me to say that this 
is not strictly accusate. ‘The letters in question, which you go on 
traly to describe as ‘‘ easy lessons in history and mythology,” were 
not altogether omitted by me, but consigned to an appendix in 
small type. They will be found in vol. v., pp. 475-528.—I am, 
Sir, &e., STANHOPE. 





THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER'S EDINBURGH 
LECTURES. 
(To Tae Epirork OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I beg to thank my courteous critic for his letter. Having 
called his attention to a statement of fact, I need not follow him 
into matters of opinion which I have sufficiently discussed elsewhere. 





not have uttered anything so distasteful to a Scottish 

except from ignorance of their strong feeling on the subject) what 
I have said in the preface to my ‘‘ Lectures,” “‘ That it would have 
indicated a want of self-respect and of respect for those whom I 
was addressing if I had not touched, when required by the 
necessities of my argument, on their faults as well as on their 
virtues.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. STANLEY. 








ART. 


—_>—_—_ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WueEn Mr. P. Graham first attracted general attention with his 
powerful and promising picture, ‘‘ A Spate in the Highlands,” 
there were a few admirers who thought the chorus of applause 
with which it was received too indiscriminate. They perceived, 
or thought they perceived in it, a straining of the truth for the 
sake of a telling effect, notably in the too violent contrast between 
a knot of trees and the wreathing mists behind, which looked like 
an ill-understood travesty of Rembrandt’s famous etching; and 
remembering how many young artists have been spoiled by in- 
judicious praise, they feared lest the common fate should overtake 
Mr. Graham, and he should be tempted by popular success to 
forsake the ways of the earnest student in Art, and think only 
how with greatest ease to himself he might tickle the popular 
palate. On the other hand, it seemed ungenerous to be grudging 
in approval of a picture which displayed such unusual comprehen- 
sion of a worthy subject. Besides which, a violent contrast is 
precisely the fault of the young and inexperienced painter ; and 
though it invariably communicates a taint of vulgarity to any 
picture in which it occurs, it is too much to conclude from a 
single instance’ that it denotes a vulgar mind. But there 
is too much reason to suppose that the croakers were right. 
Mr. Graham has never again painted so good a picture, and 
bas at last completed a course of regular decline with a pro- 
duction that calls for severe censure. ‘‘Thé Cradle of the Sea- 
Bird ” (1055) is a pretentious failure, poor in colour, childish in 
drawing, and false in its lighting. Rating it at its highest, it is a 
very feeble kind of scene-painting. Yet, such as it is, it is put 
prominently forward by the Academy for public admiration, and 
if the artist finds this kind of performance as profitable in a 
pecuniary sense as the more honest work of his earlier picture, 
there is but faint hope that, so favoured and so paid, it will be 
changed for the more creditable kind which requires labour as well 
of brain as of hand to execute. If Mr. Graham were a man of 
mean ability, the result might be viewed with indifference ; but it 
is sad to see great promise thus broken, and still sadder to find 
that the evil is one that is encouraged most where it ought to be 
most strongly opposed, viz., by those who pretend to be the leaders 
of their profession. Mr. Graham exhibits another canvas labelled 
‘“‘ Homewards ” (471), intended apparently to represent twilight, 
but utterly regardless of those mysterious gradations which give 
the hour its special charm. ‘‘ Dewy Eve” (550), by Mr. V. Cole, 
sins in the same manner. It is not so universally black, but its 
blacks are all of equal intensity. A paramount desire to be admired 
leads Mr. Cole to what he thinks isforcible. When will it be learned 
that this kind of force is mere feebleness? ‘‘ Noon” (110), by the 
same artist, is a large picture of precisely the same character as his 
‘+ Autumn Gold” of last year, and what was said of the one might, 
with a few changes of detail, be repeated of the other. The light 
bears little or no resemblance to that of noon-day; it is more like 
gaslight, stuffy and impure. Some “ cleverness” in the painting 
of the foreground does not compensate for the general coarseness 
and shallowness of the work. Like Mr. Graham’s “ cradle,” it is 
only scene-painting. 

Mr. Henry Moore is an artist of an entirely different stamp. 
His pictures do not bear the appearance of being painted for 
effect, but as the true expression of his own thoughts. And as 
he is a man of very keen observation and refined taste, his work 
has the impress of truth and modesty; rare qualities, which are 
valued in Burlington House at a rate which may be read in the 
positions which Mr. Moore's pictures hold on the walls, “A 
Summer Storm amongst the Welsh Hills” (1049), and “A 
Dutch River Scene” (1066), are plainly good pictures, though 
grievously ill hung; while ‘‘A Winter Gale in the Channel” 
(933) asserts its power from the top of the wall by its masterly 
treatment of in-shore waves, of which the confused movement and 
mighty weight are rendered with great fidelity and force. Equally, 
or even more, unfortunate has beeu the lot dealt out to another land- 


I will only repeat (in reference to his supposition that I could scape-painter, Mr. Alfred W. Hunt. In ‘‘ Moon rising over Bam- 
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borough ” (1141), Mr. Hunt has painted a rarely attempted effect 
(an effect, however, which is also attempted in Mr. G. Mason’s 
picture to be presently noticed). The pale gold beams of the 
early moon just tinge and tremble in the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the old castle in mid-distance. Meantime the great sail- 
ing clouds are lighted with ghostly white by the scarcely departed 
day. The sea is in the distance, and runs into a bay towards the 
foreground, which is occupied by basaltic reefs, that receive a 
lurid russet-coloured glow from the twilight. The true effect of 
the picture is terribly impaired by the mahogany door-post and 
dado which inclose it on two sides. To hang a picture of this 
class, carefully considered and wrought, with its masses of colour 
duly balanced, in such a position is simply stupid. ‘A Sea-fret 
over Dunstanborough ” (906), also by Mr. A. W. Hunt, is also 
difficult to be seen, from being hung too high, and in a 
corner. But enough is visible to create a desire to see 
with greater ease the grand old ruin lying along its 
stormy cliffs and looking down on the racing waves and 
glaring surf, and the rusty foam-puffs torn about the streaming 
rocks. <A better chance has befallen Mr. J. Brett and Mr. J. S. 
Raven, In painting his “‘ Anticipations of a Wild Night ” (938), 
Mr. J. Brett seems to have been in a more than usually impressible 
mood. Generally he is too much like a schoolmaster putting 
nature through an examination, whence he is accustomed to 
extract, no doubt, many facts useful for the composition of a 
picture ; but the picture when painted is too apt to be a sort of 
skeleton, without body and without passion. Here, however, 
there is some sign of this most necessary ingredient of passion, and 
the result is a work of great merit. ‘The light in the sky is good, 
the purple of the advancing cloud is scarcely exaggerated, the 
distant waves rapidly cresting under the squall are truly given, 
and the tumbling sea in the foreground reflects from a hundred 
facets the various tints of sky and cloud. Mr. Raven’s “ Hamp- 
shire Homestead ” (8+) is almost a great success ; graceful, modest, 
and natural, it required only a more temperate use of green 
in poplars that stand against the sky to make this an altogetber 
charming picture. But Mr. Raven has not yet learned how 
best to make the juxtaposition of green and red express the 
veal appearance of foliage (657). ‘There is hardly time for con- 
gratulation on finding these pictures well placed before another 
instance of apparent injustice occurs in the hanging of Mr. C. P. 
Knight's ‘‘ Newport Bay” (950). I say apparent, for it consti- 
tutes a part of the cruelty of ill-hanging that the crime is too 
often self-sheltered from conviction. Yet, though Mr. Knight's 
picture be too high for accurate observation, we all know enough 
of his work to be sure it suffers from such treatment as it has bere 
received. ‘* Hazlewick Mill, Sussex” (161), by Mr. Anthony, is 
an old-fashioned wooden edifice, roofed with red tiles, and 
altogether such as, with its accompaniment of trees and still water, 
the artist loves to paint, and paints with astonishing vigour and 
truth. It isa truly forcible picture, and may be profitably con- 
trasted with one (550) by Mr. V. Cole already commented on. 
Mr. George Mason’s “ Harvest Moon” (125) is certainly a 
bit of real poetry. Doubtless there are some obvious imperfec- 
tions in the execution ; but the artist had an idea to express (no 
mean praise), and he has treated his band of home-wending 
harvesters with more truth, a keener appreciation for the beauty 
of flowing lines, and a greater freedom from sentimental pretti- 
ness than can easily be found in any other English artist accus- 
tomed to deal with cognate subjects; or if there be any such, he 
must be sought at the Water-Colour Society. The pictures are 
few and far between at this Exhibition which inspire the beholder 
with any respect for the artist. Seldom can one say, ‘ Here is an 
artist indeed, who has painted for the satisfaction of his own 
thought, who has a cultivated mind, and has trained his hand to 
paint.’ It was a cynical critic who wrote that as the artist must 
live by public favour, he must paint to please the public taste. 
At that rate, improvement is hopeless. Luckily there are a few 
who will not stoop to this. Mr. H. S. Marks is one. His pictures 
always have an air, as it were, of self-respect. They do not ogle every 
visitor as if their only worth lay in the appreciation of a fashionable 
public. They are, therefore, a real relief to the wearied sense, a 
very oasis in the desert of conscious display. This is a feeling 
quite independent of the subject chosen, and though in ‘* Waiting 
for the Procession” (279) a number of people are intent upon 
something outside the picture (an indocile subject), the refresh- 
ment it gives is unquestionable. As to the subject, the artist may 
answer that his critic sees as much of the procession as those that 
wait, for that it is no more in their sight than in his. At any 


rate, there is rich food for pleasurable study in the various shades 
of character Mr. Marks has here portrayed without apparent 











effort. All are placid and in a good humour; but the variety of 
character is not unmarked, because it is not enforced with grimace 
and caricature. 

Some of the most interesting pictures, the best treated as they 
are the best painted, are by foreigners. ‘* Peace” (1005), and ‘‘War” 
(1006), by L. Gallait, represented in either case by a mother and 
children ; ‘‘ Les Adieux ” (644), by ‘Tissot, admirably simple and 
natural, where a lover from the outside of an iron gate bids fare- 
well to his mistress; ‘* The Mummy ” (524), by Alma Tadema, 
where the interest is too purely antiquarian, but the painting is. 
masterly; and ‘ Recruits of the League” (1007), by Tourrier, 
where a few monks are being instructed in the use of the halberd,, 
—full of animation.  - 


BOOKS. 
—_——p—— 
JOHN CONINGTON.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 

Norusine could be written with better taste and judgment than 
the memoir which Professor H. J. Smith has furnished for this 
collection of the ‘‘ miscellaneous writings” of his friend. If we 
have a fault to find with it, it is that the writer seems to address 
himself to those who knew Mr. Conington rather than to general 
readers. It is a sketch which will interest those who are able to 
fill it in from personal knowledge of its subject; to others it can 
scarcely fail to seem somewhat colourless. Mr. Conington’s life 
was, indeed, as his biographer remarks, without much variety 
of incident; but his personality was noteworthy, and might. 
have been more fully described without any violation of the reserve 
of friendship. Some details, for instance, of his habits of study 
would have been exceedingly interesting (there is a brief notice of 
one of his methods of composition), the more so when we. 
consider that few men have done even in long lives more work of 
an uniformly excellent kind. No one, indeed, can read this memoir 
without feeling that he has been brought into the presence of a 
singularly pure and noble nature. Here Professor Smith does 
full justice to his friend. Still we may regret that he has not done 
something more to help others to see ‘‘ what manner of man he 
was.” 

John Conington was born in Boston, August 10, 1825, the 
eldest son of a Lincolushire clergyman. It is interesting to learn 
that his literary tastes showed themselves early, and that in the 
very same direction which, after a brief wandering, they were 
destined finally to follow. ‘* When he was eight years old he 
would amuse himself by comparing different editions of Virgil.” 
At the age of thirteen he was sent to Rugby, where Dr. Arnold 
was then at the zenith of his fame. He was placed in Mr. Cotton’s 
house. ‘To a studious boy of that age a great school is not a 
pleasant abode. His attainments, indeed, had put him above the 
necessity of fagging (he was placed in the fifth form); but there 
were such grievances as compulsory football to be endured. The 
first recollection of him which I myself retain,” says his biographer, 
‘¢ig that of seeing him wearily pacing to and fro inside the goal 
of thesixth-form match.” Something too had probably to be borne 
in the way of bullying; though here, as it is interesting to learn, 
he found a protector in ‘* Hodson of Hodson’s Horse.” When he 
reached the ‘‘sixth,” these troubles were, of course, at an end. 
There probably never was a school in which public opinion did more: 
honour to intellectual ability than the Rugby of those days. Pro- 
fessor Smith says :— 

“To us his conversation was delightful, and was certainly as instruc- 
tive as it was entertaining. In the long summer walks, which then as 
now were one of the chief pleasures of Rugby boys, he would sometimes, 
if we pressed him to do so, awaken our admiration with some marvel- 
lous display of his powers of memory, repeating to us, for instance, our 
own unsuccessful and forgotten prize poems.” 

From Rugby he went up to Oxford, obtaining a ‘‘demy-ship” at 
Magdalen College. Magdalen was not at that time a favourable 
specimen of Oxford. Its foundation was subject to local restric- 
tions, restrictions, however, which had not prevented Corpus fronr. 
becoming one of the most distinguished societies in the University. 
And the vacancies were regularly filled up by a system of un- 
blushing favouritism. Certain college officials, senior and junior 
Deans of Divinity and Arts, we believe that they were called, had 
the nominations in turn. Happily, however, the President, a 
venerable scholar, who had won his reputation in the days before 
the French Revolution, was in the habit of considering merit, and. 
Conington was elected. His career was singularly brilliant. He 
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won both the Hertford and Ireland scholarships, the highest dis- 
tinction to which an undergraduate can attain, on the first 
occasion of his competing for them. In his third year 
he obtained the prize for Latin verse. Before taking his 
first-class he had removed to University, where there was 
a prospect of a fellowship which would not necessitate taking 
Orders. After his degree, he added to bis distinctions the 
prizes for the English and Latin essays. The reputation gained 
by these honours, and the prominent part which he took in the 
debates of the Union, where he was a weighty though not an 
eloquent speaker, added to his remarkable countenance and figure, 
which no one who eversaw failed to notice and to remember, made 
him one of the best known men in Oxford. Possibly something 
of ambition fired his mind—the career open to a man of learn- 
ing, not very brilliant now in the University, was then even 
more contracted—and he resolved to try the law. Accord- 
ingly he applied for, and of course obtained, the Eldon Law 
Scholarship, which was given as a sort of cumulus dignitatis 
to the candidate who could show the greatest number of 
distinctions. This scholarship required from its holder a regular 
course of legal study. This Conington endured for six months. 
He then returned to Oxford and to scholarship. Five years after- 
wards a Professorship of Latin was founded out of the revenues of 
Corpus Christi College, and to this Conington was elected. ‘That 
modest provision—the emoluments are, we believe, about £600 per 
annum—satisfied him. ‘To the work of his chair he devoted him- 
self with the most conscientious industry, and he gave up his 
leisure to congenial studies. His rooms at Oxford—he did not 
reside within the college walls—and his mother’s home at Boston 
were the only varieties in his life. In October, 1869, just as he 
was on the point of returning to Oxford, and after the notice of 
his terminal lectures had been issued, he was seized by a fatal 
illness. A spot appeared on his lip, which soon presented symptoms 
of malignant carbuncle. ‘ He breathed his last in the early morn- 
ing of Saturday, Octcber 23, and was buried on the following 
Tuesday by the side of his father and his brothers, in the church- 
yard at Fishtoft.” 

We have said nothing of a side of his life which it would not 
be right to pass over. His early religious training had been of 
the Evangelical kind; something of the same influences, though 
modified by Arnold’s liberality of thought, had been over him at 
Rugby. In his undergraduate days at Oxford he was inclined to 
those High-Church views which then attracted the ablest of the 
younger members of the University. In his early manhood, 
‘though he never adopted any conclusion of a rationalistic kind, 
he acquired a distaste for all dogmatic definiteness, and a warm 
sympathy with the spirit of free inquiry in theology.” What 
followed we shall give in his biographer’s words. (Conington 
was then in his thirtieth year.) 


* At the time at which he had now arrived, a change passed over the 
tenor of his thoughts in relation to these subjects, a change which was 
as sudden as it was complete and enduring. As he described it him- 
self, a sense of the reality of eternal things was instantaneously borne 
in upon him, while he was engaged in one of his ordinary occupations. 
For some weeks bis mind was agitated and unstrung by this over- 
whelming consciousness of the immediate presence of the terrors of 
the unseen world. He was unable to take any interest in, or even to 
give any sustained attention to, any subject not directly affecting the 
momentous questions which engaged his thoughts. He would not even 
read the New Testament in Greek, apparently because the very language 
suggested associations which for the time had become repugnant to him.” 


From this depression he recovered before long, but he never 
reached a perfect confidence of faith. On his death-bed his mind 
was harassed by those doubts of a personal interest in salvation 
which made Cowper despair. But these doubts “‘ vanished at the 
first approach of the delirium that was to end in death.” His 
utterances were now full of triumph; and so long as any faint 





light of reason was left unquenched, his wandering words seemed 
to tell of a divine extasy. At one time he would again and again 
repeat the lines, whence taken none of the listeners knew,— 

“* Now the vision is complete ; 





That is the way they speak in heaven.” 

After all, it is better to look at a man’s life than at his death. 
Never; assuredly, did purer and more godly soul pass away from 
earth. 

Professor Conington’s scholarship was of a kind which is valued 
less by the present generation than it was fifty years ago. It | 
was literary rather than scientific. Classical literature was | 
- viewed by him under its aspect of the literw humaniores, the most 
refined method of human culture, rather than as a treasure of | 
philological and ethnological knowledge. We hardly find a single 
annotation among all the laborious commentary with which he 


has furnished the students of Virgil bearing on philosophical | 


research into the history and science of language; but, on the 
other hand, this commentary almost exhausts all that has te 
be said on the side of interpretation. No editor, it may be 
safely said, has had a keener and more delicate appreciation of 
every shade of meaning in his author's text. But after all, his 
principal reputation as a scholar depends upon his translation of 
the Latin poets, and among these, on his version of the dneid, 
one of the happiest efforts, we take it, which the world has ever seen 
in this kind of literature. His translations of Horace are master- 
pieces of ingenuity. He was singularly ingenious both in English 
and in Latin composition ; his continuation of Mr. Worsley's Jiiad 
shows a skilful management of a difficult metre; but his Aneid 
stands far above the level of ordinary translations, stands, we 
should say, along with Pope's Iliad. Pope's Iliad, indeed, is 
open to the most serious criticism. In many things it is 
utterly unlike its original, but it is like it in being a great 
poem, & poem which can be read with delight. Much, too, can be 
said against Conington’s Zncid. Some of the best qualities of ite 
original it fails to represent; but, as his biographer remarks, “the 
book has been a favourite with the world at large—with the 
virgines et pueri—and probably has been read through by some who 
never did as inuch for any other original or translated epic.” That 
is the thing which translations so often, we had almost said so 
universally, miss, the being read. To secure this is a crowning 
merit. The dneid is a great romance as well as a great poem ; 
Conington caught this aspect of it, and, apart from all minor 
felicities of rendering—and these, as in all that he did, are very 
numerous—found in this conception the elements of a great success. 

The Miscellanies collected in these volumes consist of a number 
of articles on English and Latin Literature and on General 
Scholarship, and a Prose Translation of the whole of Virgil. To 
these we purpose to return on a future occasion. Two essays on 
theological subjects may be mentioned by themselves. They were 
directed against some extravagant pretensions of the Ritualist 
school. Nothing, as all must allow, could be more admirably 
calm and temperate than their tone. To us they seem very 
cogent arguments. 


DR. NORMAN MACLEOD’S LAST WORK.* 
Tue death of Dr. Norman Macleod in the full vigour of hie 
intellect and usefulness will be felt by many as a al 
calamity. The influence exercised by the editor of Good Words 
was very considerable, and this was, no doubt, due to his fine 
moral and social qualities. Dr. Macleod was singularly manly 
and courageous. He would do what he deemed right, and did 
not shrink from asserting his views, even when they were 
opposed to the Church of which he was a minister. It 
needed no common resolution for a Presbyterian clergy- 





;}man to denounce the narrow creed of the Sabbatarians, 


but he did this without flinching, and on all questions of 
the day, Dr. Maclecd’s liberality of spirit, his entire freedom 
from cant, his cheerful faith, his unfeigned earnestness, and his 
fine genial spirit gave. a value to his judgment, which his mere 
intellectual power could never have commanded. The Sketches 
before us, which have already lived a prosperous life in the pages 
of Good Words, will be regarded with special interest as the 
latest work of the author. ‘They are worthy of being bound 
together in a volume, and there are few readers to whom they are 
familiar who will not take them up again with pleasure. Dr. Macleod 
knows how to tell a very simple story with great felicity of expres- 
sion and with a pleasant humour that is eminently attractive. 
His literary workmanship is always excellent, and if it be some- 
times slight and insubstantial, it is none the less delightful. The 
first of the Character Sketches relates the misadventures of a lady ill- 
treated by her husband, who takes a solitary berth on board 
a ship bound from Valparaiso to Scotland, and is delivered 
of a child on the voyage. She hoped, of course, to reach 
her native land before the event occurred, but the weather 
was bad, the voyage seemed interminable, and at last the 
poor woman died, after confiding her new-born infant to 
the captain’s care. ‘The pathos of the tale ends with the 
mother’s lonely death, and its humorous charm consists in the 
efforts made by the kind-hearted sailors to rear “ Billy Buttons.” 
One old tar thiuksa littledrop of tobacco-juice may do Billy good, 
remembering how he himself was once kept alive by tobacco when 
shipwrecked on a coral reef; another declares the infant’s stomach 


| won’t stand it; a third suggests that they should get up a dance 


round Billy, in order to make him open his eyes, and at last the 
steward undertakes to beat up an egg, and to administer at the 
same time some very weak brandy-and-water. 


* Character Sketches. By Norman Macleod, D.D. London: Strahanand Co. 187% 
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“ Daily he was aired on deck, and daily each sailor insisted on having 
the honour of carrying him, and it was indeed a sight to see those 
japanned faces chirruping and smirking to the unseen treasure rolled 
up in the blanket. In afew days the very navigation of the ship was 
affected by the presence of the child. It was not unfrequent to hear 
euch remarks as these:—'I say, Tom, easy with that rope;’ or, ‘Don’t 
make such a clattering on deck;’ or ‘Heave in that yard handy, for 
Billy is sleeping.’ And one would express his delight at the fine breeze 
and the prospect of sighting land soon, ‘ because they would get a nurse 
for Billy,’ or suggest that the reef in the topsails taken in an hour before 
might be shaken out, and half a knot more got out of her for Billy.” 
For Billy's sake, too, the sailors gave up swearing, and when 
at length the land was sighted, there were three hearty cheers for 
Billy Buttons, for ‘it’s him has done it.” Great was the joy 
when the captain, having gone ashore in his gig, returned with 
a wet-nurse for the baby, and though the orders were given to 
heave anchor with a will, yet there was such an anxiety to hear 
the report from the cabin, that it was not until the captain came 
up and said, “‘ Draws like the big pump! Heave away now, lads!” 
that they really set about work. There is much in the story 
which will remind readers of the Luck of Roaring Camp, where 
the unexpected advent of a baby produces a similar effect on a 
number of abandoned men. ‘The Luck” has a cabin assigned 
to him, which is kept scrupulously clean, and the men who 
lounge in at ‘*Stumpy’s” to see the child acquire habits 
of cleanliness also. ‘‘Nor were moral or social sanitary 
laws neglected. ‘Tommy,’ who was supposed to spend his 
whole existence in a persistent attempt to repose, must not be dis- 
turbed by noise. The shouting and yelling which had gained the 
camp its infelicitous title were not permitted within hearing dis- 
tance of Stumpy’s. The men conversed in whispers or smoked 
with Indian gravity. Profanity was tactily given up in these 
sacred precincts, and throughout the camp a popular form of ex- 
pletive, known as ‘D—n the luck!’ ‘Curse the luck!’ was 
abandoned, as having a new personal bearing. Vocal music was 
not interdicted, being supposed to have a soothing, tranquillising 
quality, and one song sung by ‘ Man-o’-war Jack,’ an English 
sailor from Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies, was quite popular 
as a lullaby.” Altogether, the resemblance is striking between 
Dr. Macleod’s tale of Billy Buttons and Bret Harte’s narrative of 
Tommy Luck. We know not which of the two we prefer, for 
both are true to nature, and are written in a picturesque, 
vivacious style. 

We have expended so much space upon the first of these 
Character Sketches, that we can only notice in the briefest 
possible way two or three more of the tales which compose the 
volume. 

** Job Jacobs and his Boxes ” is full of the wisest counsel to the 
working-classes, and deserves to be separately printed for a wider 
circulation among them. ‘'The Old Guard” describes with some 
humour the feelings roused in the stable-yard and parlour of a 
country inn when the railroad is threatening to destroy the 
familiar and well-belovyed fourhorse coach. Mrs. Jolliffe, 
the landlady, is quite sure that her lady will never travel 
by the “‘ nasty thing,” and tells her husband that it is all owing 
to his having voted for Mr. Jenkins the Radical. The coachman 
is certain, too, that the squire and the squire’s son will not set 
their foot in it, and comforts the fainting soul of the landlord by 
saying, ‘We'll keep t’ould coach wheelin’ in spite of them 
Radical iron reals,—cinders and all.” The old guard, Ben Cun- 
liffe, anticipates the ruin of the country “ every ways and all ways.” 

“*There will be a precious blow-oop, and no mistake. Who's safe? 

No one,I say! It’sno use taking your head with you, it may be left 
ten miles ahind afore you miss it; and if the body gings wi’t, it’s a 
chance if they gather you oop in a week, as you maun be scattered 
along the precious line like milestones, a bit here and a bit there; and 
if not broken oop, why, thou’l’ be flat as a pancake, and need a portfolio 
like for thy coffin...... ’Osses and donkeys were in the Ark, but as 
for them chimney coal-ashes affairs!—it’s a Chartist invention. It’s 
know’d as how it was them began it, and there will be some hangin’s 
and blood spilt afore it’s ended.’” 
The squire’s contempt for this new-fangled invention is equally 
profound. He resolves to keep up the concern at his own risk, 
and does so, until at last the coach runs the long journey between 
London and York without a single passenger. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that the beautiful and pathetic 
tale of ‘‘ Wee Davie,” already published in a tiny volume, finds a 
place among the Character Sketches. There are many readers who 
will consider it the gem of the book. 





PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE.* 
‘Tae appearance of Philip van Artevelde in a new edition, at no 
very distant date from the last preceding one, marks an increasing 





* Philip van Artevelde, By Henry Taylor. A New Edition. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1872. 





amount of public favour which must be gratifying to the author, 
though without this last assurance it was sufficiently certain that 
his works had taken a place amongst the classical productions 
of our Janguage: and it is no less gratifying to all who take 
an interest in the welfare of English literature to find 
that the taste of our day is not so wholly engrossed by the 
desire for exciting novelties as it is often supposed to be. 
Sir Henry Taylor has devoted his powers to a form of composition 
which might be thought to labour under special disadvantages in 
this generation. Our drama has become for the most part 
hopelessly unpoetical; and the writer of dramatic poetry can 
scarcely entertain the hope of seeing his conception realized on 
the stage. Philip van Artevelde appears to have been written and 
published without any such hope; but the dramatic romance (as it 
was called and still is called on the title-page), was happily enabled, 
by the taste and influence of Mr. Macready, to assert its rights asa 
play. The piece, which had then scarcely passed the height of 
its first popularity with the reading public, met with a consider- 
able success; and Mr. Macready’s impersonation of the hero 
appears, from the accounts of those who had the fortune to see 
it, to have been in every way worthy to rank with his best 
performances. But the life of Artevelde on the stage, though 
brilliant, was short; and the favourable circumstances requisite 
for the production of such a work have never since that 
time recurred at an English theatre. The veteran actor who 
played Van den Bosch to Mr. Macready’s Artevelde now fills 
a prominent position at a house where an actress of real 
genius and an able manager are doing their best to revive 
a correct appreciation of the drama; but the day is far 
distant, if indeed it is ever to come, when we shall again 
have a national theatre such as we might now be enjoying, 
had Mr. Macready left a competent successor. If such a theatre 
existed, we doubt not that not only Philip van Artevelde, but 
other of Sir Henry Taylor's works, would be seen in public as 
well as read in solitude. His latest production, St. Clement's Eve, 
has always struck us as presenting the greatest capabilities for 
this purpose. While not inferior in poetical beauty to Artevelde, 
it is more dramatic both in construction and in variety of char- 
acter; and in this last respect it is strongest where Arievelde is 
weakest. In Artevelde the heroine is so subordinate to the hero 
as to be almost under a cloud: we are rather left to conjecture 
Adriana’s character from the strength and constancy of the 
love she inspires in Philip, than allowed to discover it by personal 
knowledge. In St. Clement's Eve, on the other hand, the part 
of Iolande is one which a great actress might well make famous. 

But we are dreaming of things which possibly, after a long 
education of actors and audiences, may become true for a future 
generation. We have lost an art, and not the least of the arts, in 
England, and hardly even know that we have lost it. Those who 
want to see classical acting must go to Paris, or Dresden, 
or Vienna, or content themselves with snatching a night’s 
enjoyment from Mr. Alfred Wigan or Mr. Fechter. But 
we must return to the purely literary aspect of Sir Henry 
Taylor’s work; and there is reason for being satisfied that 
an occasion which must at any time have been welcome has pre- 
sented itself at this season. We are happy to be able to point to 
the grave and masculine strength of Sir Henry Taylor’s poetry as 
one of the best possible correctives against the extravagant 
tendencies of some of our more recent writers. In him we find an 
energy that does not seek to assert itself by wild and aimless 
flights, and is not above being tempered and guided by wisdom. 
The principles which he bas constantly followed are set forth by 
himself in the preface to Van Artevelde; a piece which con- 
tains in a small compass much excellent criticism, and that 
singularly appropriate to the present attitude of artistic taste. It 
was written many years ago, but the times have come round to it 
again. ‘The poet expresses fear lest his work should ‘‘ occasion 
disappointment to the admirers of that highly coloured poetry which 
has been popular in these later years.” (This was dated 1834.) 
Have we not now something analogous to ‘Mr. Shelley 
and his disciples. . .. . the followers of the phantastic school?” 
It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Buchanan did not consult 
this preface before writing his criticism on Mr. Rossetti; he 
might have possibly been saved the trouble of discovering the 
strange and ill-chosen epithets of ‘‘fleshly” and “‘ sub-Tenny- 
sonian.” Need we carry our minds back to 1834 to understand 
the meaning of “a high festival of poetry, where, as at the 
funeral of Arvalon, the torch-light put out the star-light”? The 
paragraph in which the effect of Shelley’s poetry is described 
might be applied almost word for word to much lyrical poetry of 
our own day :— 
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“Much beauty, exceeding splendour of diction and imagery, cannot 
but be perceived in his poetry, as well as exquisite charms of versifica- 
tion; and a reader of an apprehensive fancy will doubtless be entranced 
whilst he reads, but when he shall have closed the volume, and con- 
sidered within himself what it has added to his stock of permanent im- 

ressions, of recurring thoughts, of pregnant recollections, he will pro- 
bly find his stores in this kind no more enriched . . than by 
having gazed on so many gorgeously coloured clouds in an evening sky. 
pe aieie 6 I would have no man depress his imagination, but I would 
have him raise his reason to be its equipoise.” 
Desiring rather than hoping that these words may be duly con- 
sidered by many whom they concern, we pass on to the changes 
which appear in the new edition of Philip van Artevelde; for they 
are quite important enough to deserve a marked attention. 

For the most part, these alterations have been made with a 
view to enliven the action, relieve the set speeches, and give addi- 
tional point to the dramatic effect ; and they seem to us, with few 
exceptions, happily introduced, and deserving to be recognised as 
improvements. Thus a few lines of playful soliloquy are 
put into the mouth of Adriana’s waiting-woman immediately 
before the interview in which Artevelde declares his love. 
Artevelde’s appearance to offer himself to the people’s choice 
is prefaced by some words of confused talk among the crowd ; 
and in like manner, a short broken dialogue now opens the 

d scene where the new Captain of Ghent does justice on 
the traitor knights, Sir Guisebert Grutte and Sir Simon Bette, 
after indignantly rejecting the offers of peace brought by them. 
Another new incident, slight but very effeetive, is that Van Ryk, 
notwithstanding Philip van Artevelde’s injunction, follows him up 
the stairs of the tower when, in the fourth act, he goes alone to 
encounter the anger of Van den Bosch, whom he has put under 
arrest as the only means of preventing a fatal mistake from being 
committed. The one change we must protest against is at the end 
of the first part, where the perfect simplicity of the closing verse,— 

“Now, Adriana, I am wholly thine”— 
which we have always thought one of the most admirable touches in 
the play, has disappeared to make way for a comparatively weak ex- 
-pansion of the original idea into nine verses. The sense of the one 
word now is spread out into four lines about the rival claims of 
Adriana and the public weal, and the dramatic truth of the pas- 
sage is gone. In that moment Philip van Artevelde would 
never have entered into an explanation. The one line of the 
original summed up the meaning of his life; it was the utterance 
of the perfect love which casteth out fear; the new version is the 
apology of a player acting a part and thinking of possible critics. 
We yet hope to see the true speech of Philip restored in a 
future edition. In the second part of the play, which had 
already more scope and variety than the first, and in which the 
poetry is at a higher level, there was less to be done in the way of 
introducing new matter. Still there are amendments every now 
and then, showing that the author has not thought himself exoner- 
ated by many years of the public approbation from the duty of 
again scrupulously revising every word. The dialogue is quickened 
by the change of speakers being occasionally shifted to the middle 
of a line; phrases have a new turn given to them; and the two 
principal dialogues between Artevelde and Elena are almost recast. 
In the first of these a certain hardness and abruptness which strike 
us in reading the earlier editions are softened into a better accord- 
ance with the situation and the characters. In the second, which 
takes place in Artevelde’s camp on the eve of the fatal battle, the 
speculative talk into which he wanders, as men will who are 
awaiting the issue of events they can do no more to control, is 
much condensed, and assumes a Jess abstract character. 

We have not space left to dwell at any length on the qualities 
in which Philip van Artevelde, in common with Sir Henry Taylor's 
other pieces, excels. It is well, however, to point to the humour, 
always natural and dramatic, which is aptly brought in as a foil 
to the graver matters, and which is the more welcome, inasmuch 
as it is precisely in this respect that the newest fashion of poetry 
is most conspicuously deficient. 

It is also very satisfying to turn from the vague declamation 
into which writers of verse too often go astray to the solid and 
statesmanlike eloquence of Sir Henry Taylor’s leading characters. 
Perhaps it is fortunate for society that all agitators cannot com- 
mand such power of language as that with which Van Artevelde, 
in his reply to the French herald, proclaims himself the champion 
of Revolution. 





PAUL OF TARSUS.* 
Ir must be regarded as marking a distinct advance upon men’s 
religious conceptions that Christianity has come to be con- 
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iry into the Times and the Gospel of the Apostle of the 
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sidered a gospel of salvation for the present life. So long 
as what is commonly known as the supernatural side of the 
work of Christ was alone considered, there was a strong 
tendency to exalt the future at the expense of the present. 
Salvation by Christ was preached and proclaimed as exclusively 
the salvation of the individual. We would not undervalue 
the benefit wrought through the earnest and devoted indivi- 
dualism which thus came to prevail. There can be little doubt 
that the only true and lasting foundations even of social progress 
must be laid in individual improvement. But the danger is, and it 
is strikingly exemplified in the history of the Christian Church, that 
the latter may come to be viewed not only as an end in itself, 
but as the only end; that accordingly men’s thoughts may be 
fixed upon the future and the happiness or misery of the 
individual there, to the exclusion of the establishment of that 
kingdom of heaven upon the earth which was surely the aim of 
the Founder of Christianity, aud which is promoted by the 
formation of distinct estimates of the importance of social 
progress and the exaltation of men’s social ideals,—therefore by 
fixing attention upon that which is before our eyes, and in the 
midst of which we live. In this aspect even the onesided secularism 
that has existed of late years has had a certain justification, as it 
had sufficient cause, in the undervaluing of the present life by the 
so-called religious classes. Secularism was a revolt against a 
tendency which had become mischievous. It is by action and 
reaction that we achieve advance, there is in both a con- 
stant exaggeration; and the exaggeration of secularism has 
been the entire divorce between religion and life, and the relega- 
tion of the former to what concerns the future alone, while the 
latter was supposed to be complete by itself. If Christianity con- 
tained in it elements of regenerative influence suitable to all 
conditions of the human spirit, and fitted to counteract its mani- 
fold wanderings in all the devious paths it may strike into, it was 
to be expected that it should take up the good that was in this 
secularistic phase, bring it into prominence, and purify it from 
the evil elements with which it was bound up, as well as from 
its one-sidedness. And this could only be accomplished by 
bringing to light the true nature of the relations of Christianity 
to the life of man in time. Christianity proves its truth 
and adaptation to the condition of man by thus embodying 
in itself all the partial lights struck out by human devices. 
And the more the human mind exerts itself with earnestness to 
develop the good in impulse, motive, and action, the more will it 
feel itself met and supplemented by Christian influences, There- 
fore, when in these times the thoughts of men gather round the 
present, we are being brought to see that Christianity is a 
gospel for the present, and only so far as it is that can it bear 
a sure promise for the future of either the individual or society. 
The ethical spirit of Christianity as a social influence working 
out the regeneration of human life now, utilising and turning to 
account all that is valuable in human notions and morality, 
required to be brought into prominence, and it has been by the 
very reaction which seemed at the first to be the bitter foe of all 
its claims and all its efforts. 

Those who have sought and found in Paul “ the Apostle of the 
Gentiles” only or mainly a gospel of individual salvation will not 
be ready to see that he in a characteristic sense has been and that 
his teaching still is of what may be termed this humanising 
character. Was not Paul the champion of justification by faith ? 
Was it not from him Luther derived the impulse and incite- 
ment to that gospel of individualism by means of which he con- 
founded the externalism and superstitions of Rome? And do not 
men still seek and find in the Epistles to the Romans, the Gala- 
tians, and the Corinthians those proofs of the necessity of justifi- 
cation by faith as the means of the salvation of the soul in such a 
manner as still justifies the ways of God to man, and reconciles. 
the conflicting attributes of the divine mercy and the divine 
justice? Nodoubt thisisthecase. Paul has been made the theo- 
logian of the Christian Church. He has been tortured and twisted 
and forced to giveforth all manner of dogmatic utterances in spite of 
himself. Nevertheless, a fair, candid, and discriminating examination 
of the teaching and career of “‘ the Apostle of the Gentiles,” apart 
from the superinduced glosses of traditionary interpretations and 
theological ingenuity, will, we believe, satisfy the inquirer that Paub 
looked to the foundation of a Christian commonwealth upon the 
earth, to the establishment of a reformed and regenerated society, in 
which the bond of union of each to all and all to each would be the 
love and fruits of the Spirit, far more than to the constraction of 
any edifice of doctrinal theology as the rule and formal constitu- 
tion of a select Church apart from the world. The Church in the 
world was to be a church which would gradually by its operations 
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and influences develop till the world was included in the Church. 
Christianity, in short—as the writer of this volume says—was to 
Paul intensely social and personal, and could never have become a 
mere dogmatic or logical system of opinions. In consequence, Paul 
regarded differences of opinion on theological matters with a large 
tolerance, though ever eager to elevate men’s ideas of God, which 
are closely bound up with their practical morality. Neither 
as to mere opinion in doctrine nor as to forms of ecclesiastical 
organisation was he specially careful. Undoubtedly he held with 
all the force of his great and broad nature the fundamental ideas 
that lie ‘at the root of Christianity. But these were few and 
simple. Intense love for the person of Christ, who was a living 
and ever-acting presence in the hearts of his people, and the hopes 
which had been implanted in men by the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, which reveal the great truths that man is saved by 
suffering, that self-sacrifice is at the root of all thatis high and good 
and noble and fruitful, and that our Lord’s passion has for ever 
consecrated humanity by sacrifice,—these were abiding influences 
in the mind of Paul. But these, though necessarily personal con- 
victions and proclaimed as essential to the redemption of the indi- 
vidual, were also revelations of the means whereby the Christian 
commonwealth was to be realised, by which the kingdom of God 
on earth should be established, ‘Thus all was towards practical 
ends, though the unnatural divorce of practice from theory, of 
life from intellectual dogma, or of the highest form of human 
evergy from the truth by which alone that receives justification, 
or even explanation, receives no encouragement from the example 
of ‘the Apostle of the Gentiles.” 

Any writer who in times of uncertainty and perplexity brings 
these aspects of Paul of Tarsus and his work into prominence 
performs a good office. And this has been done in the volume 
before us with not inconsiderable force, though not very striking 





originality. ‘* A Graduate” is not always equal to himself, and 
assuredly he is far from being always equally interesting to his : 
readers. Some of his discussions of the influences of the | 
period in which the Apostle lived are sufliciently dry and | 
unattractive, though uniformly scholarly, not to say scholastic. | 
Sometimes, too, there is much vagueness about his mode of | 
connecting the theoretical, doctrinal, or dogmatic side of Paul | 
with the practica], on which he dwells with greatest emphasis | 
and affection. He does not always sufficiently guard himself 
against the possibility of being conceived to make altogether | 
light of dogma and doctrine in relation to practice. Yet he is | 





we are convinced, the religion of Christ—~alone can complete the 
regeneration of eociety. What is wanted is not a new revelation, 
‘* for the moral progress of humanity is bound up with the prin- 
ciple which forms the foundation of Christ’s death, of Paul's life, 
of the life of all who have done true service to mankind.” ‘This, 
which is the spirit of Christianity, must appropriate all the forces 
of social life, ‘‘and giving them one direction, while recognising 
every variety of power and function,” thereby effect the fulfilment 
of the Apocalyptic vision :—‘‘ The kingdoms of the visible world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.” 





THOMAS COOPER, CHARTIST AND POET.* 
CARLYLE, in a very characteristic letter to the author of 
the Purgatory of Suicides—a poem of some power, ten books 
in length, and written in Spenserian verse, we wonder how 
many readers of the Spectator are familiar with it—invites ‘‘ the 
dark Titanic energy he sees struggling therein” to come forth 
and display itself in facts. Mr. Cooper could scarcely have 
answered that invitation more completely than by the publication 
of his autobiography, in which whatever energy he possesses (and 
whether Titanic or not it is certainly considerable) is shown in 
conflict with the hardest facts of life, and in which the old man 
‘‘ fights his battles o’er again,” with a vigour and enjoyment that 
can hardly fail to amuse and interest the readers of his stirring 
narrative. 

Ambition, pugnacity, and the ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity” are 
the chief traits in Mr. Cooper’s character. Very early in 
life he determined that he—a journeyman shoemaker, self- 
educated and weakly in health—would rise into a scholar 
and poet, and would leave behind him ‘‘something which the 
world will not willingly let die.” Later in life he devoted himself 
heart and soul to the relief of the suffering masses of his fellow- 
workmen of all trades, of whose condition in those days of dear 
bread and crippled trade, when the first agitation for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was setting in, he gives a piteous description. 
He had zeal, but not according to knowledge, and sincerely 
believing that the sole remedy for existing evils lay in the People’s 
Charter, he became one of the chief leaders in those Chartist 
risings which cast a yet darker shade over the dark years of 
which an artizan once said to the present writer, in his strong 


Northern tongue, ‘‘ It was not to be called living then, it was jnst> 


clemming,” and which revealed all their horrors in the reply of 





desirous, as it seems to us, while insisting on the necessity of being a workman to another who pleaded for a little longer patience, 
tolerant of varieties of opinion, both in theology and ecclesiastical | since God Almighty would surely help them soon, ‘Talk no 
politics—which are purely matters of expediency—of bringing to more of thy Goddle-mighty,” was the sneering remark, writes Mr. 
light the great truth that the doctrines which received their highest |Cooper,—‘‘ there isn’t one. If there was one, He wouldn't let us 
consecration in the person and work of Christ can alone give full | suffer as we do.” Mr. Cooper had been a fervent adherent of the 
scope to the influences through which the regeneration of society Wesleyan branch of the Methodist faith and a local preacher, but 





and humanity is to be accomplished. But whatever objections | 
of vagueness and occasional indefinitenss of seeming aim and 
purpose, as well as feebleness of execution, proceeding from 
Jooseness of design and consequent lack of unity, we may 
bring against ‘‘A Graduate’s” treatment of ‘ the Apostle 
ef the Gentiles,” we feel that we owe him much for the vividness 
be has given to the human side of the Pauline thought and work. 
He has brought into clear relief the perennial elements in the 
social morality of the Gospel as interpreted and illustrated by Paul. 
He has thus helped in the much needed work of bringing Christi- 
anity_down from heaven to earth, as Socrates is said to have done 
for philosophy. The treatment of the sacred themes handled is 
free, but reverent—the freedom of the spirit which is not in bond- 
age to the letter. And what is of much value, is the manner in 
which the relations of Christianity in its inner essence to all the 
varied modes of human activity, including politics and national as 
well as individual affairs, are impressed upon the reader. It is as 
ethical spirit, though by no means divorced from theological truth, 
without some measure of which the spirit of Christianity must be 
auintelligible and unintelligent, that Christianity is eternal, 
aud is fitted to permeate and elevate all forms of society 
and all modes of life. The difficulties suggested by science in 
regard to Christianity are touched upon by ‘ A Graduate” 
with lightness, but with some force. If Paul were 
amongst us now, doubtless his heaviest task would not con- 
sist in meeting the objections of science, or even of the 
actual “ misery ” of man to his teaching, but ‘‘in the dull, heavy 
ebstacle of that selfish, sensual, sordid, self-interest which is the 
Anti-Christ of the Pauline Gospel.” In days when all who 
do not wilfully shut their eyes must see that civilisation has 
failed to supply the spiritual wants and minister to the highest 
happiness of man, it is more and more plain that religion—and as 


the influences of the time and the all but hopeless misery around 
him, combiuved with private grievances to undermine his early 
belief, and his indignation against injustice and sense of the 
apparently hopeless tangle of human life breaks out in his 
*‘ Prison Rhyme” (the Purgatory of Suicides) into bitter invec- 
tives against tyraut and priest,—invectives which in their pas- 
sionate eloquence remind us of Shelley’s Jtevolt of Islam. In his 
old age he has become as fervent and diligent an advocate of 
| the truths of Christianity as he was in his mid-life of the rights of 
labour and of the freedom of the human intellect ; in eight years 
aud a half he tells us he has visited ‘‘ every county of England and 
many of Scotland and Wales, as also the Channel Islands,” preach- 
| ing 3,373 times. ‘* Now I am on the way to sixty-seven years of 
| age, I must never think of trying to return to the old passionate 
| speed of working, but I hope to keep in harness to the end; and 
never to give up my work of duty save with my life.” Mean- 
while, he is engaged in the intervals of his lecturing tours 
upon a companion poem to the Purgatory of Suicides, to be 
called the Paradise of Martyrs. Mr. Carlyle may not always 
approve of the ends to which the energy he invoked has 
been applied, but with the motive-power itself even he may 
be content, since it has always shown itself resolutely bent on 
struggling against the “ horrible practical chaos” around us, 
‘out of which every man is called by the birth of him to make 
a bit of Cosmos.” 

Thomas Cooper was born at Leicester in 1805. His father died 
while he was quite young, and his mother took up her husband’s 
trade of a dyer, having learnt the “art and mystery ” thoroughly 
from him. Her son brings vividly before us the strong, hard- 
working woman, toiling over her coppers, her frames, and her 








* The Life of Thomas Cooper. Written by Himself. London: Hodder and 
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ironing, while she still had words of tenderness for her child, 
whose healthy infancy had been beaten down by small-pox, 
measles, and scarlet fever in rapid succession. ‘‘ My altered face,” 
he writes, ‘‘ had not unendeared me to her; she could, in the 
midst of her heavy toil listen to my feeble repetitions of the 
fables, or spare a look at my entreaty for the figures I was 
drawing with chalk upon the hearth-stone.” 

To the severity of these childish illnesses and the weakness of 
health they long left behind them we are probably to attribute 
the early passion for learning which possessed young Cooper. 
He was looked upon as a prodigy in his neighbourhood, could 
read like ‘‘the parson in the church” before he was six years 
old, and after leaving off such schooling as his mother had been 
able to afford him, resolved that in the intervals of his manual 
labour he would ‘‘combine the study of languages with that of 
mathematics, complete a full course of reading in ancient and 
modern history, and get an accurate and ample acquaintance with 
the literature of the day.” He succeeded in acquiring a fair 
knowledge of Latin and mathematics, made some way in Greek 
and Hebrew, was well read in English classics, learnt off the four 
first books of Paradise Lost and Ilamlet by heart, and had 
read most of the poems and novels of the day, when the 
endcame. ‘I not unfrequently swooned away and fell along the 
floor when | tried to take my cup of oatmeal gruel at the end of 
my day’s labours.” The break-down was complete. Shoemaking, 
which never brought him in more than 103. a week, and study 
were over for many weeks; on his recovery, a few friends who 
had helped in his illness now set him up in a day school, which 
was eagerly patronised by the neighbours, who had long wondered | 
over the lad, as he sat in a corner of his mother’s cottage, repeat- 
ing aloud strange languages while he bent over his work. Mr. 
Cooper threw his whole heart into his school, as into his studies, 
and it was for a time a great success. The impulsiveness of his 
nature interfered here, as often in after life, with the permanence 
of that success. We have no space, if even these columns were 
the place, for entering into the immediate causes of failure; the 
religious difficulties of a fervent spirit, the conversion, the state of 
religious exaltation, the failure and collapse, the growing discord | 
in the once united body of Wesleyan worshippers, and the un- | 
just treatment that finally drove Mr. Cooper from that body, em- | 
bittering his mind, and preparing it for the scepticism thatshadowed | 
sail his mid-life. On leaving at once his profession and his creed, | 
he threw himself into politics; became first contributor to, then | 
editor of, several local papers; was imprisoned for two years in 
Stafford Gaol, gave himself after his liberation to literary pursuits, | 
in which he does not seem to have been, in a pecuniary sense, | 
successful; and finally resumed his old life of a lecturer, at | 
first on every topic he believed to be interesting and instruc- 
tive to the working-classes, including religion, though only | 
from a purely rationalistic point of view, afterwards solely | 
upon the Christian evidences and doctrines. We cannot at- | 
tempt to follow his active and changeful career in closer detail, 
but will content ourselves with a few extracts from the more 
striking passages that exemplify his character. Here is one) 
which points out a serious danger to the popular orator. He is | 
speaking of his Chartist lectures in ’42 :—* How fierce my dis- 
courses now became in the market-place on Sunday evenings! I | 
wonder that I restrained myself at all, My heart often burned | 
with indignation I knew not how to express. Nay, there was | 
something worse I began from sheer sympathy to feel a ten- | 
dency to glide into the depraved thinking of some of the stronger | 
but coarser spirits among the men. It is horrible to me to tell | 
such a truth, but I must tell it, for if I be untruthful now, I had 
better not have begun my life-story.” 

‘* They are about to abolish our old-fashioned nomination-days, | 
and not before due time,” he writes, “but I must confess 1} 
enjoyed the old days;” and that he did enjoy them is plain, for | 
he gives the “humours” of the election-days in the rough | 
Northern towns with much gusto, and bas waged fierce battle in | 
his day with the ‘‘ Nottingham Lambs.” In 1841 he was editing | 
at Leicester a small paper called the Halfpenny Rushlight; an 
election came on, and ‘‘ Samuel Deacon, a well-known native of 
Leicester, made a large tin extinguisher ; with this he approached 
the hustings, and before I was aware of what he meant to do, 
placed it on my head, while the Whigs cried out, ‘ There, he has 
extinguished the Rushlight.’” His answer was to start, instead of 
the extinguished Halfpenny Rushlight, a Penny Extinguisher. 

In Stafford Gaol he proved the most refractory of prisoners. 
He left the officials no peace till he had obtained ‘his rights,” 
the use of his books and writing materials, permission to write 
aud receive letters, and food on ‘“ which he could subsist.” He 














| English, not very gracefully, but correctly enough. 
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began the campaign with vigour by dashing past the turnkeys to 

the door of the Governor’s room, where he thundered till he came 

out in alarm, shouting, ‘‘Give me food that I can eat, or some of 

you shall pay for it!” His next onslaught was upon the chaplain, 

whom he seized by the arm in full chapel, crying, ‘‘ ‘ Are youa 

minister of Christ? If you are, see me righted ; they are starving 

me on skilly and bad potatoes; and they neither let me write to 

my wife, nor receive a letter from her, if she be alive.’ The poor 

chaplain shook like an aspen leaf, and stared at me with open 

mouth, but could not speak. ‘D'ye hear me, man?’ 

I cried, shaking him by the arm; ‘will you see me 
righted, I say?’ ‘He’s mad, he’s mad;’ gasped the poor 
chaplain ; ‘ take him off, take him away!’ Four of the turnkeys 
seized me by the legs and arms, and bore me away, while [ 
made the vaulted passages ring with my shouts of ‘ Murder ! 
murder!’” He smuggled in pens and paper, and wrote a 
petition to the House of Commons, which he dared the magis- 
trates not to forward to Mr. Duncombe for presentation. It was 
presented, and the result may be briefly summed up in the fare- 

well words of the governor, ‘‘I admire your pluck, Cooper.” It 
was to Mr. Duncombe that the liberated Chartist turned when 
he reached London, with his poem and a romance, for sole main- 
tenance. Mr. Duncombe referred him to Disraeli in these words, 
**T send you Mr. Cooper, a Chartist, red-hot from Stafford Gaol. 
But don’t be frightened. He won't bite you. He has written a 
poem and a romance, and thinks he can cut out Coningsby and 
Sybil. Help him if you can.” The note was taken, and proved 
efficacious in gaining kindly welcome and sympathy, though 
little availing help. ‘The total result of so much youthful 
self-denial aud such a long strife against adverse cir- 
cumstances may not seem much. ‘The People’s Charter is not 
gained, nor is it any longer, in the eyes of its once most ardent 
supporter, a panacea for all earthly ills. His ‘* Prison Rhyme” has not 
brought him a world-wide reputation, nor even a noticeable place 
among the poets of the day; but no one can read Mr. Cooper's 
autobiography without strong feelings of admiration and respect, 
or his Purgatory of Suicides without recognising in it creative 
imagination and true poetic fire. 





A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN JAPAN.* 
Tue Marquis de Beauvoir is a remarkable young man, not only 
because he has travelled all round the world before attaining his 
majority, but because he has had so much to say about his ex- 
pedition, and has said it so very well. His two volumes on New 
Caledonia and the Pacific Islands are now supplemented by a 


| third, which terminates the series, and has been translated into 


M. de 
Beauvoir's style is so simple, so clear, and so original, that even 
the least skilful rendering, provided it be tolerably faithful, must 
make a pleasant book of anything he writes; and indeed this is 
more than pleasant, it is singularly charming, full of enthusiasm 
without exaggeration, of thoss frank, homely feelings which 
Frenchmen are not ashamed to acknowledge, of lively picturesque 
impressions, of animal spirits and quick observation, and invested 
with the special attraction for us that it embodies a foreigner's 
views of our political and commercial relations with the Far East. 
The story of M. de Beauvoir's travels was written for his father, a 
fervent Orleanist, attached to ‘‘ the Princes” by the strongest ties 
of personal and political affection. ‘The journey it records was made 
in company with the Duc de Penthitvre, of whom we get very 
favourable glimpses as a manly, intelligent, unaffected young 
man, and no doubt it is to its touching and worthy origin that the 
narrative owes much of its unconventional frankvess and bright 
individuality. 

The general features of Japan, of the Japanese people, and 
their social life, are so familiar to us, owing to the curiosity and in- 
terest with which travellers have rushed to the long-closed gates of 
the land of the Rising Sun, that it is difficult to believe any writer 
can have anything new to tell us. Nor does M. de Beauvoir's 
book contain positively novel information, though his universally 
keen perception, his happy vividness of observation, lead to his 
pouncing upon stray little facts and bits of odd illustration with 
pleasant effect. It is the point of view which is so new and so 
attractive. An air somewhat puzzled and rather contemptu- 
ous generally pervades books of travel in Japan, written by 
Englishmen, who are given to a raidew of demeanour which pre- 
vents their understanding or sympathising with the intelligent, 
ingenious, impulsive grown-up children who form the population 





* Pekin, Jeddo, and San Francisco: the Conclusion ef a Voyage round the World, 
By the Marquis de Beauvoir. Translated from the French by Agnes and 
Stephenson. London: Murray. 
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of the beautiful empire where earthquakes are every-day occur- 
rences, where everybody lives in a toy-house, and nobody is afraid 
of death. With “the Frenchmen of the East ” the Frenchman 
of the West gets on admirably; he falls into his ways, he 
sees in them nothing to laugh at or to sneer at, but much 
to laugh with. He, too, is quick, ingenious, imitative, rusé, 
and disposed to accord to amusement a large and import- 
ant place, as of right, in daily existence. He looks about 
him with quick, amused curiosity, he has no parti pris, but a 
cosmopolitan taste, with a tendency to discover a savour of the 
great nation in everything that is admirable in any other. He 
loves the brightness, the glitter, the oddity, the rich colouring, the 
quaint, true art which Frenchmen had discovered to be true long 
before we had ceased to believe it to be barbarous, the strange 
viands, the delicate, pigmy decorations, the marvellous dramatic 
dances, the superficial freedom of life, the lurking danger of it, 
the gleefulness, the scepticism, and the philosophy, the incongrui- 
ties of a system already modified by our civilisation, but in which 
our ideas of morality have absolutely no stand-point, the utter 
strangeness, which in itself imparta the perfection of holiday illu- 
sion to a sojourn in Japan. He delights in the preference 
for the French over other European nations evinced by the 
Japanese; he joins slyly in their quiet ridicule of English 
morgue and inadaptiveness, and he revels in the know- 
ledge that when the Japanese desire to learn any new arts of 
peace or war, it is from France they ask for instructors. Here is 
a description of the military station beside the Canal of Yoko- 
hama, where five French officers had the duty of instructing 700 
young Japanese nobles, destined in their turn to become instructors 
in the armies of the Taikoun. Though this is all changed now, 
and there is no Taikoun, the description is too characteristic at 
once of the people and the writer to be passed over :— 

“Tt is quite a pleasure to see these little Japanese playing the 

t t, working the guns, making demivoltes at the riding-school, 
and forming line of square on the parade-ground. In the work- 
shops non-commissioned officers of engineers and artillery instruct 
them in the theory and practice of the manufacture and use 
All these young Japanese officers are wildly 
enthusiastic, and though it looks absurd when one sees them 
cutting off their pigtails, decking themselves with metal buttons, and 
imploring the Taikoun and our officers to dress them in the most 
beautiful uniforme franzé, this eagerness also brings forth fruit in serious 
matters; they learn French with marvellous rapidity, and they work 
hard all day, and far into the night, to study mechanics, geometry, 
and the theories of drill and firing. By this means French influence 
has been carried so far that it is already cleverly and happily established 
in Japan, having really mastered the situation, leaving England, 
America, and Holland far behind. I told you(we must bear in mind 
that the author is addressing his father), how it distressed us 
to have travelled over the world for thirteen months, skirting 
the shores of Indo-China and China, from Singapore to Pekin, 
from the equator to the poles, without finding for France a 
ee worthy of her. But here we may hold up our heads. 
t is with reason that the Japanese are called ‘the French- 
men of the East.’ This people have fallen in love with us, and a happy 
succession of events has strengthened the feeling, for which we have 
shown how grateful we are by the openness and support of our policy. 
Our triumph will be complete if we can add a fleet to the army and 
the arsenal; but the necessities of policy and a wise prudence have 
forced the Taikoun not to increase the exasperation of the English, 
round whom are grouped other jealous nations,—the Dutch, the Ger- 
mans, the Russians, and the Americans. The command of the fleet has 
been promised, to soothe British irritations; but never will that service, 
of which they will only have a part, have the popularity, the enthusiasm, 
and the influence of our military station !” 

The Government of M. Thiers is sedulously cultivating good 
relations with Japan, but it is amusing to read that the Japanese 
are so ‘‘ volatile” that, on hearing of the defeat of France, they 
immediately desired to be equipped like Prussians. 

It would be melancholy to read the Marquis de Beauvoir's 
description of Jeddo, of its immense extent, its riches, its gaiety, 
its store-houses of curious and precious wares, its quaint gardens, 
its fragile, delicate, highly ornamented houses, its peculiarities, 
which set it utterly apart from all European experience, and make 
the writer feel as if he had strayed into a region which, like one 
of Hoffmann’s stories, was half fairy palace, half toyshop—and 
to remember that since then it has been destroyed by fire—ifit had 
not lately been rebuilt. But we take comfort from that remem- 
brance. Once more the one-storeyed houses, whose walls are 
screens of finely wrought paper, which slide into grooves, whose 
furniture is dainty mats, lacquer tables and tea-trays, with services 
of innumerable saucers for ‘‘plenishing,” stud the winding 
tangled steeps of the once mysterious city, and a vast supply of fire- 
quenching apparatus now gives some security for its permanence. 

A strong sense of humour, judiciously controlled by his candour 
and kindliness, renders the Marquis de Beauvoir’s book very 
amusing. All his sketches of society are delightful, very quaint 
and funny, and occasionally touched with an affected prudery, 


which, though far more dull in the original, tells very well in the 
translation. But, with all this, the book furnishes a shrewd and 
comprehensive history of the past and present of Japan, and is not 
only by many degrees the most picturesque description of the land 
which lies at “ the portals of the Day” that has yet been written, 
but that which contains the fullest exposition of the political and 
civic life of Japan. He observed everything, he enjoyed every- 
thing, totally without prejudice or self-glorification, and he 
describes everything with a picturesque verve which distinguishes 
genius cultivated in the direction of the arts. 

Though that portion of the present volume which is devoted to 
Japan is the most interesting to the general reader, and the most 
remarkable for literary ability and charming freshness of style, we 
must not omit to direct attention to the narrative of the writer's 
journey to Shanghai, Tientsin, and Pekin. The account of the 
latter city is especially interesting, full of the far past, and the 
mysterious ruin of the present; and a dramatic interest is added 
to it by an adventure, full of deadly peril, in which the Duc 
de Penthiévre and his party were involved, which makes it read, 
though never for a moment conveying a doubt of its authenticity, 
like a chapter from the Arabian Nights. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_-—- 

Macaronic Poetry. By J. A. Morgan, A.M. (Hurd and Houghton, 
New York.)—Here is a book on a subject which it requires scholarship 
to treat, written by a gentleman who adds to his name the title “ A.M.,” 
and printed at the press of a university, and yet it is full of the most 
extraordinary blunders. Either Mr. Morgan has been more scandalously 
ill-treated by his printer than any author before him, or he is “a 
cobbler,” to speak metaphorically, who has gone a long way beyond his 
last. There is indeed a third alternative. Perhaps all the bluaders are 
a joke. We find, indeed, on the title-page, a motto from Coleridge 
telling how he imposed upon his readers with a sham quotation. Surely 
the following must be a sham dedication :—‘‘ Utinam digniora perpetu- 
andi nomen memoramque caram componere possem sed cujusmodi sithunc 
librum ad memoriam tui virtutem vitaque dedico.” But what are we to 
say to “De Laude Virginium,” to the two anagrams, so curiously spoilt, 
“« TITOAEMAI2,—"Avo wsdurres, made of honey ;” “ APZINOH,—Epar 
sv, Juno’s violet”? (the reader must understand that here and else- 
where we transcribe Mr. Morgan exactly,)—to this, (an anagram on 
the name of Jesus, ) “”Incous,—Zvvois, Thou art that sheep”? What to 
such elegancies of Latin as this ?— 


“ Nam scrutanto reperiunam 
Salientem contra Lunam, 
Alteram nitidum puellam 
Offerentem porco sellam,” 


where we have to conjecture scrutando, reperi unam, and nitidam; and 
what to the accentuation, which is so extraordinary as to prove not 
neglect, but malice in the printer, if it be the printer who is to blame. 
The reader has had one or two specimens, what does he say to this, 
dxa, and to this, tots, ris, wails, ds 7 AAG ToVTOD dvx ake. (Again we 





waits, 
entreat the roader to remember that we are copying Mr. Morgan 
exactly.) We must explain that we are not quite sure about his aceentu- 
ation of rovrev; it haseach syllable marked with the common symbol of 
short quantity turned upside down. These blunders occur in countless 
numbers. We might have said something about the contents of the 
book, and these are often amusing and strange enough ; but the blunders 
are so hideous that it is impossible to read it with any kind of pleasure, 
and we are only doing our duty in warning our readers, if they would 
not be irritated beyond all bearing, to keep clear of it; but we may give 
them one good thing out of it which some may not have seen before, 
an anagram on Pilate’s question, “ Quid est veritas?” * Est vir qui adest.”” 
That is very good. And the following is, at all events, ingenious and 
strange :— 
“ Georgius Monke, Dux de Aumerle,— 

Ego Regem reduxi, anno sa MDCLYVYV.” 

My Cousin Maurice. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This novel produces 
upon us the effect of a translation from the German, and yet we con- 
clude it is not a translation, as there is no intimation to that effect in 
its form or upon its title-page. It is possibly an adaptation, in which 
ptr of the feebleness and extravagance of the primitive work are 

retained. Perhaps it is neither, but a strictly original novel, written by 
ls person whose reading has lain among the feeble extravagance of 
German fiction, and who has acquired its vices of style. In any 
case, it is not a remarkable book, and it belongs to that class 
of novels in which it is difficult to believe that the author 
can have taken interest and pleasure. A Greek motto, with a 
translation into English blank verse, prepares us for a story of 
destiny. The “Lady Erinnys” is to play a leading part in the opening 
drama, and certainly the Fates are very much against cousin Maurice, 
We have besides the handsome Katty, who is over-described, but never 
shown to the reader, and Claudia her mother, who is called “ the calm 
lady,” with such intolerable iteration of the phrase, that one longs for her 
to say or to do something violent, something emotional, anything which 
would make her less of a bore than she is, from the first page of the 
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book to the last. Katty is intended to be very charming—an emotional, 
anconventional, passionate child of nature. But she is nothing of all 
this,—there is no reality in her; the author parades her, and talks for 
her; we never get hold of the idea of her, and the consequence is that 








lies in the laborious collection of linguistic facts by a writer who has 
had special opportunities of observation and study in a field whore few 
have preceded him. 

The Scandinavian Ring. By J. Pomeroy. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)— 


though her end is meant to be very tragic and deeply affecting, it | Writers of ordinary novels would, we think, consult their owa interests, 


neither shocks nor touches us. 
a heroine, young, lovely, supremely high-minded and virtuous, being 


| 


In the abstract, we decidedly object to | which contre, it may be presumed, in being read, if they would make 


their stories easily intelligible. Most readers have neither time nor 


made to commit suicide; it is immoral, unnatural, and utterly in- | patience to follow complicated plots. They will do their best indeed, 
artistic; but in Katty’s case we really do not care. She is not, and | though not without much grumbling, when the writing is superlatively 
the phantom fate, the phantom misery, have no effect at all. Cousin | good. Where it is of but moderate morit, they refuse to take the neces- 


Maurice is a vacillating person, strongly superstitious, and exceedingly 
selfish. And when, after having driven Katty to despair by his rejec- 
tion of her very frankly offered love, he changes his mind, alters the 
entire plan of his life, and rides back to tell Katty he means to accept 
her hand, too /ate, we do not pity him at all, and we do not believe in 
the life-long regret and solitude which the author assigns to him. There 
is some good writing in this novel, but it occurs episodically, and apart 
from the book as a novel, indicating that the author has erred in select- 
ing this form of expression for thoughts and conclusions. Several 
samples of really admirable translations from German poems agreeably 
diversify the story, which is involved and difficult to follow. We pro- 
test against the ghost, who was not an interesting ghost when he was 
new, and who has figured in every collection of ghost stories since that 
distant period. 
Sancho Panza's Proverbs, and others which occur in Don Quixote. With 
a literal English translation, notes, and an introduction by Ulick Ralph 
Burke. (Pickering.)—Were it not that so much has been written on 
the proverbs of all nations, it might be interesting to make this modest 
little collection the peg for an article, comparing the Spanish proverbs 
which Mr. Burke has culled from Don Quixote with those of our own 
and other countries. In one or two instances Mr. Burke has pointed 
out the more striking coincidences, though we think that once he has 
been led astray by a fancied likeness when he appends the French 
proverb, “ Les absents ont toujours tort” to a Spanish one which tells us 
that “the absent feel and fear every ill.” We should have thought the 
French saying pointed to the treatment of those who being absent can- 
not defend themselves, while the Spanish referred to the feeling of 
mervousness which is brougkt out in Horace’s address to Macenas in the 
first epode. We need hardly detain our readers by picking out the most 
characteristic proverbs from the 286 in this volume, but we may assure 
them that they will find many which contain much wit and sense in a 
marrow compass. 


Bruna's Revenge. By the Author of “Caste.” 38 vols. (Hurst and 
Blacket.)—Bruna's Revenge is the longest of four stories which the 
author has included in the orthodox three volumes, by what is surely a 
somewhat perverse adherence to an inconvenient custom. If you want 
80 much space for your story, let it be taken, but why pile together 
stories to fill up the space? Tho principal tale is clever, but certainly 
not agreeable. Bruna, the heroine, is one of the most disagreeable and 
perverse of human beings, with whom a lover, entranced by admiration 
of her marvellous beauty, might have borne, but whom no one else 
could have endured. As for the wayin which she and, in a less degree, 
her lover, illtreat and victimize the angel of the story, the sweet, patient 
Ann, it passes all endurance. Bruna’s “revenge” consists in run- 
ning away from her affianced lover, making a tool of his friend, whom she 
draws on to the grossest treachery, and then contemptuously throws over 
—this part of the story reminds the reader of Carker and Edith Dombey in 
* Dombey and Son ”—and then going upon the stage. The deserted one 
does the most sensible thing he could, and becomes engaged to Ann, who 
has always loved him. Of course Bruna turns up again; Ann gives up 
all her hopes, and turns to play with more than human patience the 
part of “Aunt Annie” to Bruna’s children. The only consolation 
administered in the way of poetical justice to the reader is that the 
odious Bruna grows stout as a matron, and that sho feels this is a real 
punishment. But that is surely, to use an expression of Lord Lytton’s, 
avery “soft rose of poetical justice.” Of the other tales, “ Two Eras in 
Maude Rossiter’s Life ” is perhaps the best. 

China's Place in Philology. By Joseph Edkins, B.A. (Triibner.)— 
The present writer is not one of the few Englishmen who have a right 
to give an opinion on the merits of a book on the affinities of Chinese 
with the Aryan and Semitic languages. He can do little more than 
call attention to the work which Mr. Edkins, who has laboured in 
China under the auspices of the London Missionary Society. When the 
author says in his introduction that “alike for the vindication of 
Scripture and the progress of knowledge, the comparison of the Eastern 
Asiatic languages with the Western is a task which must be under- 
taken,” he is not unlikely to suggest a doubt as to the impartiality of 
his mental attitude. The “vindication of Scripture” is a result in 
which no one could more heartily rejoice than ourselves, but it is not 
well to have this or, indeed, any conclusion set before the mind as the 
object in which it is desired that philological inquiries should result. 
And when we find Mr. Edkins pressing into his service the well-worn 
‘‘homo sum, humaui nil a me alienum puto,” as a proof that Terence 
felt that “all mankind are of ono original parentage,” we are not very 
favourably impressed with his judgment. These, however, are 
criticisms which do not affect the essential value of the book. This 





sary trouble. To put the matter shortly, what is hard to be understood 
by persons of average intelligence who want to read quickly is pretty 
sure to baa failure. Here is this Scandinavian Ring, for instance, not 
at all badly written, in which the characters look and talk like living 
creatures, but which is such a complication of persons and things that 
none but a very careful and deliberate perusal, which is really more 
than Mr. Pomeroy, in sight of all the masses of modern literatare, can 
ask for, can have a chance of disentanglingit. This present writer, who 
has a fair amount of experience in novel-reading, bat to whom it is of 
course a necessity to read quickly, has been beaten by it. That there 
is a hero, he believes, but he does not know which is the man ; that there 
is a mysterious ring, which disappears and makes every one wretehed, 
aud reappears, much to the general comfort, he knows, but he knows 
very little more. But if anyone has plenty of leisure for making out a 
puzzle, he will not find the work particularly disagreeable. 

Lilliput Legends, By the Author of “Lilliput Levee.” (Strahan.)— 
“ Lilliput Levee” was so very clever that we feel the more disappointed 
at not being able to say very much in praise of Lilliput Legends. But 
it seems to us that the author falls into the fault, too common among 
those who write for children, of looking over his shoulder, so to speak, 
to see whether the elders do not think he is very clever. There is, too, 
what has probably something to do with this fault, a sort of cynicism 
about the whole; we seem to hear an aside, “ What rubbish this all is!” 
whereas a man who talks nonsense, to do it well—and our anthor has 
much capacity for doing it well—requires to do it without giving so 
much as the faintest glimpse of its being anything but the finest and 
most important thing in the world. And there is another thing in them 
which ought to be banished entirely from them, and that is melancholy. 
Melancholy, indeed, is a mild word for such a passage as that which wo 
are going to quote :—“ He awoke no more; but as the grey, cold evening 
was now coming down, the landlady, after closing his eyes and tying up 
his jaw, lit a couple of candles to frighten away the mice that she heard 
scratching behind the wainscot, and had a long cry to herself, which did 
her good.” Children, it is true, like realism, but do not our readers 
agree with us that these details are somewhat out of place? Why 
describe to young readers what you certainly would not wish them to 
see? Lilliput Legends is clever enough, but the cleverness is not quite 
of the right sort. 

Tender Tyrants. By Joseph Verey. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Mr. Verey 
trusts that “brother journalists and critics will recognise in Tender — 
Tyrants a spirit akin to that which has animated him on previous occa- 
sions in writing for the Press.” We have no disposition to doubt the 
excellence of the ‘spirit which has animated” Mr. Verey on this and 
previous occasions, but we have the strongest doubt about the wisdom of 
its manifestations. One of the “tender tyrants,” as by an absurd affectation 
he is pleased to call the women of his story, is a shameless creature, who 
jilts her first lover, marries a rich man for his money, makes violent 
love to a young man who happens to fall in her way, and finally succeeds 
in a scene which, to say the least, might well have been spared, in mak- 
ing him false to his true love. “I have drawn,” says Mr. Verey, “ with 
such skill as I could command, the portrait of a woman who sacrifices 
duty, self-respect, and, lastly, virtue, to the whim or pleasure of the 
moment.” In our judgment, this sort of portrait has been drawn a 
great deal too often. If we must have it again, let it be done with a 
taste and skill which Mr. Verey cannot command; or if the inferior 
artist must try his hand at it, let him at all events correct the cradity of 
his work by a sound moral. We can put up with a coarse painting of 
vico if the artist gives us in equally strong colours the vengeance which 
falls upon it. Here punishment halts sadly, and indeed lets the wicked 
one go. The unhappy man who is fairly hunted into sin drowns him- 
self; the harlot who has ruined him enjoys all the happiness that she is 
capable of. Her husband takes her back. “They lived for some years 
in Italy and the South of France, where cheerful society and novel scenes 
gradually won Maggie from her painful remembrances.” “Won her 
from her painful remembrances!” Well, that is an odd way of putting it 
A dim consciousness that something else will be expected seems to occur 
at this point to the author. This is his epilogue; “I fear my readers 
will think her fate far happier than she deserved, but it must be re- 
membered that Mr. Travers passionately loved her, and considering to 
what a degree such men are in the power of these Tender Tyranta, I 
trust Maggie's career may not be wholly without its moral.” If this has 
any meaning at all, it is that a beautiful woman married to a weak man 
may do anything she pleases without fear. 

Sorties from Gib. By E. Dyne Fenton. (Tinsley.)—A number of 
stories and sketches strung together by a somewhat loose tie, the fact 
of their having in one way or other come across the author's obser- 
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“vation or experience while he was in garrison at Gibraltar. “They are 
lively enough, with here and there a little more of the Gil Blas tone 
about them than is quite desirable, but not really open to serious objection. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY invite the attention of their customers and the 
public to their very large stock of LYONS and BRITISH SILKS, which contains 
more Novelties than for some seasons past. The increased facilities for the trans- 
mission of Goods now afforded by the postal arrangements enable them to 
represent by means of patterns the whole of their extensive and costly stock. 
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SILKS, both in BLACK and COLOURED, from 60s to £20 the dress, forwarded 


on ee. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London ; 
and Quai St, Clair, Lyons. 
NEW FASHION BOOK. 
The Fourth Series of the NEW FASHION BOOK is now ready. This Edition 
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Novelties in MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, &c., for the present Season. 
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completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth, 
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MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
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LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 
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THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


DR. UEBERWEG’S PHILOSOPHY. 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 


| the Present Time. By Dr. FrigpRicH UEBERWEG, late Professor of Philesophy 

| in the University of Kinigsberg. With Ad:litions by Noau Porrer, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Yale College. Vol I. History of the Ancient and Medieya) 
Philosophy. Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 18s. 


“A combined history of religious and philosophical thought is one of the greatest 
needs of our age, and one which is becoming every day more keenly felt, owing to 
the growing interest of the educated world in the problems of religious and philo- 
sophical speculation. The publishers of this work have most judiciously sent it 
forth as the preliminary volume of their projected ‘ Theological and Philosophical 
Library.’ No work could have been selected more appropriate to lead off in such a 
series than the great work of Dr. Ueberweg before us, which has deservedly be- 
come the most popular, the most authoritative work on the subject, in a country 
rich beyond all others in excellent works of a similar character, though inferior to 
it in fullness of information, accuracy of detail, and comprehensiveness of plan. In 
no language does a work exist which so completely supplies the want we have 
already indicated of a combined and comprehensive history of philosophi- 
cal and religious thought, from the earliest times, as does Dr. Ueberweg's 
standard work. The late Dean Mansel, whose authority to speak on 
such a matter was that of a master mind, we know placed the very 
highest value on this work, as the most perfect and impartial of its kind, which 
he regretted was not translated into English for the benefit of English readers. 
The merits of this ‘ History of Philosophy’ are these. It is clear and concise in its 
statements, systematic in its arrangement, accurate in detail, impartial in tone, 
never dull, and never tedious...... Every page of the volume before us abounds with 
evidences of the vast learning of its author, and his wonderful power of compres- 
sion and condensation. In chronological order, after a preliminary chapter on 
‘ The Conception of Philosophy’ and its functions, we are led through the history 
of the Grecian School of Philosophy, and those of Rome and Alexandria. In the 
second grand division of the volume we are presented with a continuous and 
masterly summary of ‘The Philosophy of the Christian Era.’ This is divided into 
two periods, that of ‘The Putristic Philosophy’ and that of ‘The Scholsatic 
Philosophy.’ "—Standard, June 11. 


Miss ATHERTON’S POEMS. 


CENTZONTLI; and other Poems, 


ATHERTON, This day. Feap. 8vo, 3a 6d. 


By Maria 


SECOND EDITION of 


ACROSS the FERRY: First Impressions of 


America and its People. By James MACAULAY, M.A., Editor of the Leisure 
Hour, Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 
“The best and most sensible articles on our country that have ever appeared in 
England.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


THIRD EDITION of 


The LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. Written by 
HIMSELF. With a Portrait. 7s 6d. 
“Mr. Cooper is a remarkable man, and his life will amply repay a careful and 
attentive study.”"—L.raminer. 
“ Nothing of its kind, so fresh, so genuine, so frank, has appeared for many a 
year.” —Vonconformist. 


The HIGHER HISTORY of NATURE, viewed in 


the Light of Modern Science, and as an aid to Advanced Christian Philosophy. 
By JOHN R. LEIFCHILD, A.M., Author of “ Our Coalfields and Coalpits.” Crown 
8vo, 9s. 


* This is a volume of noble and lofty aim, proving the author to be a man of very 
wide and varied attainments, who has studied as a man of science the wondrous 
book of Nature, and finds in it no bar to profound and steady belief as a Christian. 
Mr. Leifchild bas opened and examined with skill and loving care many pages in 
that grand volume which the Creator has left for His creature's study, and given 
us the best fruit of his labour in this well-arranged and admirable series of essays. 
Mr. Leifchild glances with great clearness and vigour at the startling and vague 
theories of Darwin, and many of his most successful critics; he discusses minutely 
and with ready skill such topics as mental and mora! evolution, materialism, life, 
| protoplasm, as handled by Dr. Beale and Prof. Huxley; and then naturally passes 
| on to the subject of death, the immortality of the soul, man’s ideas and conceptions 
| of God and the world of spirits. Such a volume on such a subject must at once 
command a wide circle of readers; and few who study it as it deserves will fail to 
| 





appreciate the learning, good sense, and good feeling which are its main character- 
istics.” —Standard. 


| 
|BIBLE TRUTHS ; with Shaksperian Parallels, 


| By J.B. SELKirk. Third Edition. With Illustrative Notes, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION of 


| The LIFE and TIMES of the Rev. JOHN WESLEY, 


| M.A., Founder of the Methodists. By the Rey. Lukg TYERMAN. 3 vols, 8vo, 
| price 12s each, With Portraits. 

: It deserves the praise, not only of being the fullest biography of Wesley, but 
| also of being eminently painstaking, veracious, and trustworthy.”"—Zdinburgh 
| Review. 


| SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE 


| TEXTS. By Francis Jacox, B.A., Author of “Bible Music,” “Cues from All 
Quarters,” &c. First and Second Series, price 6s each. 


| “Sometimes the sober lessons of history, sometimes the lively sallies of anecdote, 
| sometimes the page of biography, are quoted to set forth and point the moral of the 
author's text. The essays are short, oftentimes amusing, always instructive, and 
| never dull. The author's taste is evidently fine, but not too fastidious; his learning 
| weighty, but not heavy; his powers of illustration in all points copious, and even 
occasionally extremely original and striking.”"—School Board Chronicle, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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the BUILDER of THIS WEEK for View and Plans: also for Proceedings 


of Conference of Architects—Early History of Railways—Hospital Construction, | 


with [llustrations—Provincial Museums of Art—Eastern and Western Ornament 
at the International—Planning and Fitting of Schoo!s, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; 


and all Newsmen. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—UNDINE (written by H. S. 
Leigh), with splendid optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. 
Terrott. Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin: Scenery by Messrs. Gordon 
and Harford. Twice daily, at four and nine.—PROFESSOR GARDNER, on ALE, 
BEER, and GIN: what they are, and what they ought to be? with experiments 


and samples of adulterations.—CURIOSITIES OF OPTICAL SCIENCE, by Mr. | 


King, with new Mystical Sketch, and startling illusions—-MONT CENIS and its 
Tunnel, with VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION, by Mr. King. —GARTO, the DEMON 
OF MUSIC; and many other a nts. Admission to the whole, ls; reserved 
seats, 2s 6d, Is, and 6d. Open twice daily, at twelve and seven. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner or Cuancery Langs), LONDON, E.O. 
| 4 er PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
| Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ° 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) - 
| Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially r we 5/0 
| Straw Paper, “ Patent" (adapted for rapid writing)... eco oe 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove eos eee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
| Outsides a eee ove ove ove ove ove ove ove 
Letter Paper for Scribbling eco ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note... su sun ane Sve quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
with prices of 
ostage 








| An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fall descriptio 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabiuets, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


| READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, ° 











OYALSURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—Proprietor, 

\ Mr. Freak. Strange.—Omnibuses, tramways, and rail from all parts of | 
London to twelve o'clock p.m. Open for Promenade at one o'clock daily. Indoor 
Entertainments, commencing at three o'clock. Grand Concerts, by artists of high 
eelebrity, gorgeous Ballets, sp'endid scenery, Outdoor A 8.—Pr 
Concerts, Military Bands, B ating, Cosmoram‘e Views, Archery, Croquet, Gym- | 


nastic Sports, Circuses, Swings, Grotto of Stalactites. 
display of Fireworks. 








LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; 
£5 10s per half bhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 
a pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of suffi- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 
The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
g. This plan has been found by experience to 
auswer extremely well. 
SAUTERNE, 14s per doz.; 8s per doz. pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 
shire. 


OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
_ of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 
bis perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
thine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
mported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON. 
It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
rith Champagne, which it resembles in colour; and is 
{ two qualities, the Dry and the Rica, to the former 
? which attention is specially invited. 
54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 
ew Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


7) oases. W HISKY.— 


——— 











This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





In the evening a brilliant 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Recoipts. 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce."’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
nrivalied for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 











WHITEHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SUUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.O. 





R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 
Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
on sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
i ials. 





AU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 
_4 18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
and very superior to the recent importations of 
Cognac, 38s per dozen.—HENRY BRETT and OO., 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn Bars, Established 
1829. 
XYGENATED 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
Process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


NOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved aud cured in a few days by that cele- 
ay medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
4LS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by ail medicine Ven lors, at 1s 144 and 2s 9d 
per box, or obtained throught any Chemist. 


“FIELD'S 


ng 
Sold in boxes at 23 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 
T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


GET THE 





| 





Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. each. 


| . May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
| 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


porker and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET omnes Me TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


) eg SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 

ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvemeuts, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated lists free. 





DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Oom- 
plexion, by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


1) ae EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, es adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and OO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world 


P URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 

Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 

Gout, Lithia aud Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Rathin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bust and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


BEST. 











and for 





THE CROWN 


HAIR RESTORER 


IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to restore gray hair to its natural colour. 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from falling off. 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from turning gray. 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish a pleasant and fragrant Pomade. 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish a perfectly harmless preparation simply for dressing the hair. 

IS RECOMMENDED to all, from the nursery to old age, producing the effects required by Hair Restorers and 


the luxury of a Pomade. 


Manufactured only by 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 
40 STRAND, LONDON. 





For sale everywhere at 3s 6d and 7s per bottle. 





OZOKERIT 


CANDLES.” 





116 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Cc O M FORT FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN, f PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGATE Hit, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dustin. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., H Ch ts, London. 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (C: and Cond d Milk). 
fae -_ COFFEE SERVICES, 


on STANDS, TOAST-RAOKS, 
BUTTER OOOLERS, CRUET FRAMES, &e. 


ELscrro-SILvVER PLATE OF BesT QUALITY. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers, 


76, 77, & 78 OXFORD STREET, W., 
' LONDON. 








thi. 

















AND AT THE 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 


WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
} OB TLOCES POTTERY 





GALLERIES. 
31 ORCHARD } ——y Weatiees SQUARE. 


a beg to announce that, 
having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
ow i pare. } 8 the a convenience of Visitors, 
partments, and are now show- 

—~ ‘helt Roo Season 8 Patterns in 


D™8 ‘SERVICES. 
_ SERVICES. 


ee and TEA SERVICES. 














a SERVICES. 





— and PLAIN GLASS. 





OLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STRERT, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECON D-HAND. 


REECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND 
e 


LONDON. 
TIME AND TEMPER SAVED. 
STONE’S PATENT BOOK BOXES, 
FOR THE SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 

OF ALL PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS, 
Manuscript or Printed Pamphlets, Music, 
Newspapers, &c. 

Prices from 2s 6d to 7s 6d. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


AILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 42s, Full particulars 
and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
ngs of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &c. —W. BAILEY 
= SON, 418 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 








FROM £10 10s. 











THE PALL MALL, 
1 OOCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 
a la Carte, and Suppers as usual, 


THE PALL MALL 
_ IN THE 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CHEMIN DE Fer Du Mipi for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Via BORDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
Frest CLASS by Steamer and Railway ...........00+++ £10 
SEcoNnD OCLASs by Steamer & Fiast CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The Sailing for JUN& will be as under :— 
MAGELLAN......Capt. J. W. Shannon......... June 29, 
The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 
Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 

from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 








MARSEILLES. Pav. 

TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ. 

NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirriras, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 
CEYLON COMPANY; LIMITE 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer riods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the p nace mpany. 
R. A. CAMERON, Seevetany. 
Palmerston Buildings, Olid Broad Street, E.O. 


BANE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847, 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the F peer po towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURBDY, General Manager. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPAN Y 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








per Cent. 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650, 000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR. 


For particulars apply to the Olerks at the Railway 











Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
_ AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
| > ietmaaiad AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
|: ool AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
oes T AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
a T AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
IRHOOT CHUTNEY. 
Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebratoi 
Chutney can be obtained of all Italian Wareboss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 


PYRENEES. | 


T= ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
—The London Directors beg to intimate that the 
TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company having been 
CLOSED in New York on the 10thinst., no more shares 
can be fowarded for registration until after the Elec- 
| tion on the 9th July. Proxies will be received at this 
Office until the 27th June.—By order of the Board, 
FRED. W. SMITH, Secretary, 
86 Gresham House, London, June 15, = 3 


TO CAPITALISTS, 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR, 
The JUNE Number ready (12 pages), post free, 

| Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia} 
Stocks, &e. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, EO. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 

CIRCULAR for JUNE, now ready, containing 

a carefully-selected list of securities for investment, 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. (post free). 

Messrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreign Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Ohange Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Bankers: London and County Bank. 








Now ready. 


HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pika, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


AVINGLON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY 
STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 
—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 cent.— 
Consult JOHN B. REYNOLDS’ ‘SPECI LAST of 
INVESTMENTS. Sent free by post on application to 
John B. Reynolds, Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. Holders of 
Grand 1 Trank Railway of Canada, Midland and South- 
Eastern Deferred, Great Western of ©. London 
and North-Western, and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Stocks, as well as those interested in the rich 
Mining district of St. Agaes, Cornwall, should by all 
means have a copy of this Circular. 


GOVERNMENT SfOCK INVEST- 








MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Sir, Situs Joan Grspons, Bart, Lord 

Mayor of London. 

ROBERT NiIca#oLas Fow er, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 
The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice of withdrawal! to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 


RIENrAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syduey, and 
Yokobama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
eucies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmantean and 
Dressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 








at 





FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 
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HE BURROW and BUTSON 
MINING COMPANY, Limited. 

Capital £30,000, in 30,000 Shares of £1 each. 
First Issue of 20,000 Shares. Deposit on application 
3s per share, and on allotment 5s per share; 5s in two 

months and 5s at four ths after al 

The second issue (if made) will be offered to the 
then existing shareholders at par in proportion to their 


respective holdings. 


DIRECTO: 
8. E. Illingworth, Esq..9 Norfolle Crescent, Hyde Pk., W. 
Charles Morris, Esq., Director of the Fortuna Mining 





Com 

Thomes Mil Miines, Esq.,4 Euston Square, London, W.C. 

J. W. Williamson, Esq., Director of the United Mexican 
Mining Company. 

(With power to add.) 

BANKERS. 

London—The Alliance Bank, Limited, Bartholomew 
House, E.O. 

Cornwall—Messrs. John Michael Williams and Co. 
(West Cornwall Bank), Redruth 

Solicitor—J. A. Morgan, Esq., FG. S., 47 Finsbury 
Cireus, E.C. 

Auditors —Messrs. J. Waddel and Co., New Poultry 
Chambers. E.C. 

guscae—¥. H. Forbes, Esq. 

Offices—47 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


The object of this Company is to acquire the Lease 
of the Burrow and Butson Lead, Zinc, and Copper 
Mines, near St. Agnes, Cornwall, for a term of 21 
years from the 25th March last, at the low Royalty of 
rete. or a rent of £20 per annum merging in the 


The Mining Journal gives a correct statement of the 
condition of these mines. They were many years ago 
thoroughly explored by cross-cuts and an adit-level of 
the total length of nearly one and one-third of a mile, 
and by eighteen shafts, one of which, the perpendicular 
engine shaft, is 62 fathoms under adit. These, with 
the levels, shown in the section given in the Prospectus, 
will save this Company over £30,000 and five or six 
years in time. The section shows that in 1822, some 
£50,000 worth of Copper Ore was raised, mostly by 
manual labour alone, from the western part of the 
mines. From the central and eastern parts large 
quantities of silver-lead and blende (or zinc ore) were 
also sold, leaving, however, an immense extent of most 
valuable mineral ground still unwrought. The working 
of these mines was suspended in consequence of the 
death of some of the owners, and the then panic-price 
of minerals. 

The position of these mines is peculiarly favourable, 
comprising, as it does, the celebrated lodes of the 
* West Chiverton” mines to the east, and the well- 
known great cross-course of “Wheal Kitty,” and 
* Penhalls,” respectively, situate within one and one- 
and-a-half miles north—which in Burrow and Butson 
mines intersects those lodes. “West Chiverton” 
silver-lead mines have returned in dividends and 
machinery about £200,000 on a capital of £30,000. 
*Wheal Kitty” pays now nearly forty per cent. in 
dividends, and the shares of it sell readily at 250 
cent. premium. “Penhalls” is also a dividend-paying 
mine. 

Access to these mines is very easy, they being only 

two miles from Port St. Agnes. 

An assay of blende (or * black jack) from Burrow 
and Butson made by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey, and 
©o6., in June, 1870, produced:—zine 48.50, copper 2.25, 
and silver 1 oz. 0.50. 

Three assays made by Professor W. White of some 
lead ore left behind from the previous workings, re- 
sulted—No. 1, lead 64.2 per cent., silver 13 ozs. 17 dwts. 
6grs. per ton of undressed ore; No. 2, lead 70.3 per 
cent., silver, 32 ozs. 16 dwts. 4 grs.; No. 3, lead 72 per 
cent., silver 27 ozs. 2 dwts. 6 grs. per ton. 

The several reports, full copies of which accompany 
the Prospectus, by practical, competent, and reliable 
authorities, some of whom worked in the mines as 
tributers, prove that hundreds of tons of zinc ore can 
be raised monthly as soon as the necessary 
goes to work. Zinc ore was scarcely saleable when the 
mines stopped, but will now bring, when a, 
dressed, about £6 10s, or a profit of £5 per ton; cop 
ore, worth probably £9 10s per ton, can be raised w 
the bottom of the deep shaft is unwatered; and the 
— part of the mines will produce rich silver-lead 

"After careful and critical comparison of the reports 
referred to, it is believed, that with the quality of the 
ores from these mines, a profit of at least 80 per cent. 

r annum will accrue on the first £5,000 laid out = 
the works, after the erection of the necessary a pa 
ing, drawing, and dressing machinery; and that by 

extending the levels (already rich in ores), further 
east and west, the mines will be rendered still more 
profitable. 

The mines have been o> by vapors we upon by Captains 
Samuel George, M.E., Nancarrow, of 
Camborne; Messrs. J bong Christopher, Mithian, St. 
Agnes; William Tippett and Peter Harris, Goonbell, 
St. Agnes, some of whom worked in these mines as 
tributers for many years. 

The only contract entered into is dated the 4th day of 
June, 1872, and is made between William Stevens of 
the one part, and William Henry Forbes, on behalf of 
the Company, of the other part, being the contract for 
the purchase of the property, for the sum of £15,000, as 
follows :—£3,000 cash, £6,000 fully paid shares, 
£6,000 out of half of net proceeds of sales of ores. 

Prospectuses, and a section of the mines, and forms 
of application for shares, may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, and of the Bankers or Solicitor. 

The articles of association and copy of the contract 
for purchase, and specimens of copper, silver-lead, 
and blende ores, recently brought to London from the 
mines, may be seen at the Office of the Solicitor. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Burrow and Butson Mining 
Company (Limited). 

ey paid to your Bankers the sum 
) , being a deposit of 5s per share on 
+S in the pom Company, I hereby request that 
you will aliot me that number, and I agree to accept 
such shares, or any less number ou may allot me, 
subject to the provisions of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association; and I hereby authorise my 


ster of Members of the 
lotted. 


name to be entered on the 
Company for the shares so al 








Sig 

Name (in full) 
Residence 
Profession or busi 
Date 








187. 


If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned 
without any reduction. 


“MINING in the ST. AGNES DISTRICT. ener 
dividend-paying +4 is about to be added to those 
already enriching this famed locality, Burrow and 
Butson Lead, Copper, and Zinc Mines are to be re- 
sumed, and the moderate —— required will forthwith 
be invited in shares of small amount. It is well known 
that at the time the mines were stopped through the 
death of some of the owners and the then panic-price 
of metals, hundreds of tons of zinc ore could have 
raised per month, but was all but unsaleable. The great 
and in demand for zinc since sprung up has 
raised the ue of the ore (black jack) to £6 10s. 
which will give £5 J wd r ton profit, Of copper, the mines 
produced at and ut the 40 fm. level £50,000 worth 








ORTHERN ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, for FIRE and LIFE ASSURANOE.— 
Capital Two Millions Sterling. 
Heap OFFICES. 
London—1 Moorgate peu. | Aberdeen—3 King Street. 
RANCHES. 
oe-t Donegal Square | Glasgow—19 St. Vincent 


Nort! 
Dublin 30 Lowey Sackville | Liverpool—7 Tithebarn 
Street. St 


reet. 
Dundee—2 Cowgate, Manchester — 52 ~ 
oS t. Andrew; Gardens (corner 


treet). 
= eee Collins Street West. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1872. 
The Thirty-Sixth Annual General Meeti 
Company was held within their house in A’ 
mt une — L .. 
nd balance-sheet of the company for 
B.. year or ier, with the Directors’ report, were laid 
npon the table, and (having been already circulated 
among the shareholders) taken as read. 
ABSTRACT OF REPORT.—Fime DEPARTMENT. 
The business of this department continues steadily 


of the 
on 





in one year from the western of this 
sett; and from the eastern and central part large quan- 
tities of rich silver-lead ore have also been sold. All 
these returns came from shallow depths, so that the 
Burrow and Butson Mines are virtually still in maiden 
ground, although with some £30,000 worth of shafts 
and levels opened ; consequently, as soon as the neces- 
sary machinery for pumping the water and dressing the 
ores is erected, and the mine even partly drained, the 
proprietary will be able to make largely profitable re- 
turns without doubt, no speculative exploratory work 
being necessary."—(Mining Journal, 25th May—p. 484.) 


URROW and BUTSON MINING 
COMPANY (Limited)—NOTICE is Hereby 
Given, that the LISTS of SUBSCRIPTIONS for 
shares will be CLOSED on TUESDAY NEXT, the 25th 
inst., for London, and on ee the 26th, for 
the country. H. FORBES. ’ cre 
47 alee Circus, EO. ‘June 19th, 1872. 





to i the premiums for the year 1871 hav 
amounted to £236,458 6a 4d, an advance of £22,806 4s 11 
upon the previous 
The losses, however, ‘have been considerably 
the average, amounting to £167,195 9s 8d, or 70-71 per 
cent, of the premiums received. The ratio of losses to 
—— upon the Company's whole business since 
establishment in 1836 now stands at 62:58 per cent. 
The expenses of mauagement show a further con- 
siderable reduction—the ratio for the past year having 
been weenie against 30°6 per cent. in 1870. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
The number of lives upon which new assurances 
were granted during the past year amounted to 407. 
The aggregate sum assured to £237,499. 
And the annual premiums thereon to £7,583 178 5d. 
The claims amounted to £61,748 Is 4d (of — 
£472 7s 6d was for endowments), after payment of 
which, and al) other out-goings, the funds of this 
department (excluding the annuity branch) were in- 
d by the sum of £70,543 10s. 3d. 





HE BURROW and BUTSON MINING | 


COMPANY (Limited).—Rich Silver-Lead, Yellow 
Copper, and Zinc and Copper Ores recently brought to 
London from the Mines, and Eastand West, North and 
South Sections, and a ground-plan of the above exten- 
sive Mines, can be seen daily between 10 a.m. and 4 

.m., at the offices of the Solicitor, J. Arthur Morgan, 
.. F.G.S., 47 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., who 





£12,932 10s 9d was received for the sale of annuities 
during the year. 

The report having been received and adopted, it was 
unanimously resolved to declare a dividend of 9 per 
cent. for the half-year ending 3ist December 
thus making, with the amount already ® total 
dividend of 16 per cent. for the year 1871. 

BALANCE SHEET OF THE NORTHERN ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Dec. 31, 1871.—L1tABrLiries. 




















will give every information as to the position and pros- . 

pects of the undertaking. —— captial pall ap -.oncerense soraee uv 4 

~ 2 2 : - Life Assurance Fund—non-participa- 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient | _ tion branch 199,500 1 8 

kK.) in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which | Life Assurance Fund—participation 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s branch 666,594 6 8 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Annuity Fund ...........ccsccccsersereerseees 64,077 712 

Holborn, London, and all Chemists. Balance at the credit of profit and loss 
54,390 3 9 
Claims under life poli- £1,241,631 17 7 


) Sg ae G FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, seut free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE uces 

@ perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 





cies admitted bat not 





I AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head bay this beautifally 
—— ash, in two Gm Se hair becomes — 
nal colour, and ey oe an occasional us! 
10s 6d, sent for stam; ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, an ail Chessiats. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 


the nose for an 





contrivance , Day wy Pg FH. to 
hour = of which the 
member Ay ay =n ill-tormed a nose is | 


sha) to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without ~~ Price 10s 6d, sent cat riage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN’- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
—- so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
ft bandage being worn round the , while the re- 





quisite resis og oa 

AD and PA T LEVER, fitting 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) foreneted by 

post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 —- and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; Ys free. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d ; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to J ohn White, 
Post-office, ee 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, GS, KNEE-CAPS, 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKN and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 108, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 





EATING’S PEKSIAN INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fileas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Soid in packets, is; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 





THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
all Chemists. 





GRD cccccercescoccccccsevece £29,595 411 
Outstanding “fire losses 20,398 19 6 
Outstanding charges . 3,233 6 6 
Bills payable, being 

drafts by distant agen- 

cies not arrived at 

maturity ....... -» 25,593 8 6 
Due to other compares 

and BB ccccccvccceece . 29,369 16 4 
Shareholders’ dividends 

UDCIAIMET ..4....seener00 812 19 6 


——_$_—— £109,003 15 3 
£1,350,685 12 10 
ASSETS. 
Property within the 































Mortgages on 

United Kingdom .......0.sscvseseceerss £296,725 18 © 

on Property out of the 
United Eiestens. scongevecpessemgsecsnsse  SOapOe 8 
Loans on Parochial and other Public 

Rates 4915 6 7 
Loans on Life re + a. 51,108 3 4 
Loans on Indian 29,646 4 1 
Loans on the _ the ~ 29,968 5 6 
Loans upon Personal 2,476 0 0 
Investments— 

In British Government Securities ... 544% 2 7 
Indian and Colonial do. do, 152,079 2 @ 
Foreign Government Securities... 112,471 1 & 
Railway and other Debentures and 

Debenture Stocks ..... 180,543 17 6 
Railway and other Pref. 94 
Railway Ordinary Shares.. . 238 12 10 
House Property .....ecsreessereereesee 41,929 11 7 

Bills soosteahin being remittances not 
Arrived at MAtUTItY........0.cecceerrereee 16,988 11 10 
Due from other companies and agents 66,321 165 7 
Outstanding US ..orcesccseveserseres 7816 7 3 
Outstanding t 7,049 17 1 
Cash in the 
bankers (on doponity,.£20,22 ° 6 
Do. (on current account) 22,971 1 
52,192 1 7 
Stamps on hand 189 10 
Cash in hand 313 6h 
£1,350,635 12 10 
Examined and found in due accordance with the 


severally audited accounts of the Aberdeen, 
_ Branch HN BALL, 
JAMES AUGS, suxciam,} Auditors. 
Lonvon BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—WILLIAM MILLar, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—DUNCAN JAMES Kay, Esq, 
George G. Anderson, Esq. nd ia Sanaa 
rey ag gE by tag 
ward 
~ Wm: Walkinshaw, Eaq. 


Henry J. Lubbock, a 
tcher, Actuary. 
Life Department {fs Valen Valen - tine, Assistant-Actuary. 
Fire Departmeut—E. H. Manager. 

General A. P. Fletcher. 

Copies of this report, with the whole accounts of the 

Comenay for the year 1871, may be obtained from any 

the Branch and Agencies. 








800 


THE SPECTATOR. 


{June 22, 1872, 








SIX POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





GOOD-BYE, 


By Miss RHODA BROUGHTON. Second Edition. 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. By J. 
ae Le FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 
3 vols. 


HENCE THESE TEARS. 3 vols. 

“Smartly writ'en, and full of stir and incident...... 
The stage is full, but never crowded to excess; and the 
result is a story that holds the reader enchained until 
the end, and ensures a favourable verdict at last.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


MICHAEL TRESIDDER. A Cornish 


Tale. 2 vols, 





SWEETHEART. 


3 vols. 


BRANEKSOME DENE. By Hugh 
MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Author of “ The Chasseur 
d@ Afrique,” &. 3 vols. 


“Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion, a lively imagination, keen discrimination of char- 
acter, and a knowledge of men and character not often 
equalled.”—Scotsman, 

“To those who like tales of adventure it comes as a 
work almost as exciting as ‘Harry Lorrequer.’ It is 
profoundly interesting." —Sunday Times, 





THROWN 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood.” 


TOGETHER. 


2 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 





APPLICATIONS fs SHARES to be SENT to the 
BANKERS DIRECT. 
UTCH WATER-WORKS COM- 

J PANY (Limited). Incorporated under the Com- 

panies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. To be hereafter consti- 

tuted asa Société Anonyme, in accordance with the 

laws of Holland.—Capital £110,000, or 1,320,000f1. Neth., 

in 11,000 Shares of £10, or 120fl. Neth. each, payable to 

bearer when fully paid up. £1 per Share payable 

on application, £2 on allotment, and £2 on Ist August, 

1872, the remainder in calls of £2 10s each, 

DIRECTORS. 

Jonkheer W. A. Boddaert, Banker, 
Netherlands. 

Lieut-Colonel James Holland, C.B., K.C.T., Tremayne, 
Upper Norwood. 

Den Heer Dirk Dronkers, Knight of the Netherlands 
Lion, Middelburg. 

Dr. A. A. Fokker, Inspector of the Board of Health for 
the Province of Zeeland, Netherlands. 

John Irving, Esq.. Chairman of the Committee of the 
Corporation of Carlisle Water-works. 

— J. W. Schorer, Mr., Burgomaster of Middel- 

urg. 

Den Heer H, P. Winkelman, Burgomaster of Flushing, 
and Member of the Provincial States of Zeeland. 

Frederick Wright, Esq., Eridge House, Fulham, late 
Director of the Brigtiton, Hove, and Preston, and the 
Jersey and Guernsey Water Companies. 

Major-General C. Scott, late Royal Engineers, Manag- 
ing Director. 


Middelburg, 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Co., Threadneedle 
Street, mdon. Messrs, Boddaert and Co., 
Middelburg. 


Brokers.—Messrs, Burge, Brown, and Dennis, 3 Austin 
Friars. 
Secretary (pro tem.).—W. Chancellor Wallis, Esq. 


ey Offices.—4 Great Winchester Street 
Buildings, E.O. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of carrying 
out a concession granted by the Government of the 
Netherlands, with the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, for constructing works for the supply of 
water to the towns of Middelburg and Flushing 
(Netherlands), and for further concessions for water- 
works in any other towns in Holland which shall here- 
after be granted by his Majesty the King. 

The only Water for drinking and culinary purposes 
for these important towns is rain-water, collected from 
roofs of buildings, there being no sweet well-water. 
The medical testimony, as well as that of the sanitary 
authorities, proves that the great amount of sickness 
to which the inhabitants and cattle of this island are 
subject is owing to the droughts and bad state, in the 
summer time, of the little remaining water stored at 
the bottoms of the tanks. The Railway Works, now 
nearly completed, connecting these towns and the port 
of Flushing with the whole railway system of the 
North of Europe, makes it still more imperative to 
supply the deficiency, inasmuch as the supply of water 
for the Government Railway in Zeeland is brought in 
railway tanks a distance of 80 miles. 

The concession is for a term of 99 years from its 
date, and confers the exclusive right to supply the 
towns of Middelburg, Flushing, and the villages on the 
line of the mains, the shipping in the harbour and 
canal, and the railway, with water. 

The concession provides for the supply of water to 
the railway and harbour at a charge of 46 cents. per 
cubic ell (equivalent to 3s 6d per 1,000 gallons) during 
the first ten years, and at 40 cents. after that time. 
The Company is free to fix its own charges for the 

neral supply, with the sole condition that public 
nstitutions shall only be charged at four-fifths of the 
rate for private houses. 

The aggregate population of Middelburg, Flushing, 
and the villages intervening, is about 33,000, and esti- 
mating the requisite supply of water to the Railway, 
Docks, Shipping, and Public Institutions as being 
equal only to 7,000 inhabitants, and assuming a supply 
of only 12 gallons per day per head, or about one-half 
the supply in this country,— 

The rental, if taken at the reduced rate fixed 

by. the Concession as the charge for the 

Goyernment Railways, would be ... 
From which will have to be deducted— 

tenance of works and plant and 
supply Of CoMls ......cs00000 enseeseoe eves £1,500 

Supervision, salaries, &c. + 1,000 

Charges of management 2,500 

Reserve fund, contingencies, &., say 3,660 


£30,660 








£8,660 


Profit per ANDUM srersrsesrreees £22,000 








The above estimate shows, that after making pro- 
vision for a reserve fund, the surplus is sufficie nt to 
pay a dividend of 20 per cent. per annum upon the 
whole capital of the Company. 

The highly satisfactory dividends paid by Water 
Jompanies, and the large premiums realised upon 
their shares in the market, point to this Company as a 
satisfactory medium for the investment to capital. 

Applications for Shares must be made in the annexed 
form, accompanied by the deposit of £1 per Share. 
Where a less number of Shares is allotted than that 
applied for, the balance of the deposit will be applied 
in payment of the sum payable on allotment, and 
where no allotment is made, the deposit will be re- 
turned in fall. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
can be obtained from the Brokers, Bankers, and Secre- 
tary of the Company, at the Temporary Offices. 


| 4 pelea WATER-WORKS COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
ForM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Dutch Water-Works Company 
(Limited ). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Prescott, Grote, 
Cave, and Co. the sum of £ being £1 per Share 
on my application for Shares of £10 each of the 
Dutch Water-Works Company (Limi ted), I request 
you to allot me that number of Shares, and I engage to 
pay the further £9 per Share upon that or any less 
number that you may allot to me, in terms of the Pro- 
spectus, and I agree to be bound by the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association registered in England, and 
the Statutes of the Société Anonyme hereafter to be 
constituted, 

Name 
Address 
Description 
Signature 
Date cove 




















ADAME RONNIGER will give 
SHAKSPEARIAN and MISCELLANEOUS 
READING at St. GEORGE'S HALL on TUESDAY 
25th inst., 8.30. . 

Scenes from “ Macbeth,” “Henry V.,” and “ Ki 
John.” “The Execution of Chastelard,” by Swinburne 
Selections from Tennyson, Browning, Allingham, and 
Sheridan. 

Tickets, 7s 6d, 5s, 2s 6d, and 1s, at J. B. Cramer and 
Co., 201 Regent Street: L. Cock and Co's., 63 New Bond 
Street: Lonsdale’s, 26 Old Bond Street; and at St, 
George's Hall. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 

in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice. Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL’S 
light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, also India 
Cloth, 25s; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allied Water- 
proof Tweed Overcoats, 203; if with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each; also, if in fine Melton Cloths, from two 
to three guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all necessaries 
for a complete Outft. 


OR BOYS returning from School.— 

H. J. NICOLL'S Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s; 
Morning Suits, from 253; Evening Dress Suits, from 
558; Highland Suits, from 33s; Summer Overcoats, in 
Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 


21s. 

OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
j Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £383; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 2ls. Fashionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 








besides materials at Ls per yard and upwirds from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the sam, price 
as if purchased at the London General Mouraing Ware- 


house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimutes als» 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and OO. have at length, with the aid of one of the mo3t 
i t Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 








If not convenient to make the deposit with the 
Bankers of the Company, this Form may be sent by 
post to the Secretary, with crossed cheques or money 
orders made payable to him, in which case the 
Bankers’ Receipt will be returned to the applicant. 


UTCH WATER-WORKS COM- 

PANY (Limited)—NO APPLICATIONS for 

SHARES can be received after TUESDAY next for 
London, and the following day from the country. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &€. 


Re PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {Praag 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 











HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION, 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle, 








derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d.per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
D’ 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the medi- 
cine most in repute for curing the multifarious 
maladies which attack humanity, woen wet and cold 
weather gives place to more geuial temperatures. In 
short, these Pills never fail to afford relief in all the 
disturbances of circulation, digestion, and nervous 
energy which at times oppress a vast portion of the 
population. Under the wholesome, purifying, and 
strengthening powers exerted by these excellent Pills, 
the tongue becomes clean, the appetite improves, diges- 
tion is quickened, and assimilation rendered perfect. 
Holloway’s medicine possesses the highly estimable 
property of cleansingthe whole mass vu: blood, which, 
in its renovated condition, carries purity, strength, and 
vigour to every tissue of the body. 














ARR’S LIFE PILLS —Mr. Hugh 
Woodney, Tibb Lane, Kins 8S reet, Manchester, 
says:—* Parr’s Pills appear to vont.in tne invaluable 
properties of a tonic and restorative medicine, and at 
the same time are an effectual preventive against 
costiveness, without weakening the nervous system,” 
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Now ready, this day, SECOND EDITION. 


FOR THE KING. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “ Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &. 


“ He has penned no line that was not pure alike in words and in suggestions...... 
and when the last page has been read, it will be found that the perusal has been | 
wholly pleasurable, and that it has touched the finer emotions of the reader.”"— 


Scotsman. 


Now offered for the first time at a Reduced Price. In 4 vols., with 2,000 accurately- 
coloured Illustrations, published at £7 7s. 


MORRIS’ NATURAL HISTORY OF 
BRITISH MOTHS. 


Delineating every Known Species, with the English as well as Scientific Names, 

accompanied by full Descriptions, Date of Appearance, the Localities they Haunt, 

their Food in the Caterpillar State. and other Features of their Habits and Modes 
of Existence, &c., &c. 


London: Henry Epwarp KNOX, Publisher, Paternoster Row. 





In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
THE FUEL OF THE SUN 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, FCS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 2 NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, x 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.BS., 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘‘ the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Gerorce Avavustus Sata, 
Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Ready this day. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8yo. [Ready this day. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St.JoHN In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By Henry SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. By Atexanner 


HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW ‘NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuoyy 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &c. 
(Ready this day. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY; a Matter-of-Fact 
. Story. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 
ye Aa the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate ae ~ 
COMING HOME to ROOST, By Geratp Grant. 
In 3 vols. 
UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounston, M.P. 
In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grant, 


Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Now ready. 
LOYAL. A New Novel, in 8 vols. 
The FATAL SACRIFICE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. 


[Now ready. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &€., &c. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, - z val, 
price 7s 6d. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Pree ae 
“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., “fancy cloth binding, price oN = ale 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 1s sewed, or 1s 6d cloth. 
HE YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK; a Narrative. 
Introduction by Colonel AKRoyD, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


With an 





WORKS by CHARLES BRAY. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 
_ PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, 
Mental, and Social Science. 
On FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES, price 5s. 


The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS; a System 
of Morals for Secular Schools. The Fourth Edition, price 3s 6d. (/n the press. 


A MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or SCIENCE of MAN, based on 
Modern Research. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ The style is eminently popular."—Zraminer. 

“This work covers a very wide fleld.”"—Lancet. 

“ This strange and clever book.”"—Land and Water. 

‘ Of a truly interesting character.”—Scientific Review. 

* It should certainly be read.”"—Quarierly Journal of Science. 

“And will repay perusal.”— Westminster Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
POPULAR ENGLISH LEADERS. 1. Stephen 


Langton. By C, EpMUND MAURICE. Crown 8yo. (This day. 


HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. om 


Wa. Girrorp PALGRAVE, Author of “ Travels in Central 7 = 2¥ 
crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 18s. 


SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By Nathaniel 


HAWTHORNE, Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” “Transformation,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 9s. [At all Libraries, 
A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the author wrote, 
and he may be said to have died as he finished it. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence 


and Conversations with NASSAU W. SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by 
rs, M. C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols, large post 8yo, 21s. [At all Libraries. 


An ESSAY on the CULTURE of the OBSERVING 


POWERS of CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
By Euiza A. YOUMANS, of New York. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement 
on the Extension of the Principle to Elementary Intellectual Training in 
General, by JoserH Payne, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, Author of 
“ Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,” &c, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[Just out. 


The LEGENDS of St. PATRICK. By Aubrey de 


Vere. Crown 8vo, 5s, (This day. 


THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


The NEW VOLUME, published this day, is 
38 6d. 


KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 1871, 


By MorTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols, crown 8vo. [This day. 


A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author of 


“Mea Culpa.” 2 vols. 
* Racy and lively." —Athenwum. 
“ Agreeably written and unaffected."—Public Opinion. 





THOMASINA. By the Author of “Dorothy,” 


“De Cressy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Second Edition just ready. 

“ We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet ee in which there is no 
brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, but 
all contribute to the unity of the work.”—Atheneum. 

“For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of 
style, we must refer our readers to the story itself; from the perusal of which they 
cannot fail to derive both interest and amusement."—Daily News, 


“ Very pleasant and lively reading."—Graphic. 
“ This undeniably pleasing story."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 


NEW BOOKS. 
TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. Cartes 


KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. (Next week, 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. By Acexanper 


Raeiau, D.D., Author of * Quiet Resting-Places.” Crown 8vyo. ([Nert week. 


PANSIES. By Apeune T. Wuiryey, Author 


of “The Gayworthys.” Square 8vo, 2s 6d. 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 


Author of “Episodes in an Obscure Life.” Popular Edition. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By the late 


T. T. Lyncu. Post 8vo. (/mmediately. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of a 


Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Preface by UO. J. Vauauan, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an Historical Drama. 


By Peter BAYNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with an Introduc- 


tion upon Psychology and the Soul. By NoaAu Porter, D.D., President of 


Yale College. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
The ELEMENTS of INTELLECTUAL 
By Noau Porter, D.D,, 


SCIENCE: a Manual for Schools and Colleges. 


President of Yale College. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. ‘ 
PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. Second 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Series. By the Author of “ Benoni Blake.” 
The OLD MAID’S SECRET. By FE. Maruirr. 
wn Syo, 6s. 


Translated by H. J.G. New and Cheaper Edition. 





By the 


no 1 vol, 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS, 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 

“Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion to communicate in regard to the resources of 
modern Turkey; and we may add that he puts it briefly, 
elearly, and in an agreeable style."—Saturday Review. 


History of William Penn, 


Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. HEPWORTH 
Dixon. NEW LIBRARY EDITION, REWRITTEN. 8v0, 
with Portrait, 12s. 

“In dealing with a mass of new materials I have 
been led to write my book afresh. It would be no mis- 
use of words to say that ‘ William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania,’ is substantially a new book.”"—Zrtract 
JSrom the Preface. 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 2 
vols., 21s, [Just ready. 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 


Dixon. THIRD EDITION, Syo, 15s. 
“ A work of real and abiding value.”"—Standard. 


Sport at Home and Abroad. By 
Lord WILLIAM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. 


“Two very amusing and instructive volumes, 
touching on all sorts of sport.”—JBvli's Life. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 


First in the Field. By the 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 


“ A very readable novel.”"—E.raminer. 
“ The interest never flags, but fascinates the reader 
from the first page to the last."—Court Journal, 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL Hokey. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant and lively novel.” —Spectator. 
“ A story of remarkable ability, and we much mis- 
take if it does not become one of the most popular 
novels of the season.” —Graphic. 


OQmbra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. 3 vols. 
“A delightful book. The interest is admirably 
sustained.”— Morning Post. 


Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the 


Author of “John Halifax,” forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and BLAcKsTT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
58, bound and illustrated. [June 28, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 











Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR 
MIDSUMMER. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 
*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’'S LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the 
Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New 
Oxford Street. | 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. | 





NEW WORK on TURNING. 
Now ready, with 70 Illustrations, small 4to, 15s. 
ATTERNS for TURNING ; compris- | 
ing Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lathe | 
without the use of any Ornamental Chuck. By W. H. | 
ELPHINSTONE. | 
“All the patterns contained in this book can be cut | 
on @ lathe furnished with a division-plate, an orna- | 
montal slide-rest, an eccentric cutting-frame, and an | 
over-head motion.” | 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. | 
] 
| 








TEGNER’S FRITHIOFS SAGA, 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HE TALE of FRITHIOF. By Estas | 
TEGNER. Translated from the Swedish. By 
Captain H. SPALDING, 104th Fusiliers. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, price 3s 6d. 
STATESMAN at HOME; a Dramatic 
Fragment. By G.T. L. “ Laud we the Gods.” 
London: Rosgert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Just published, 591 pages, 8vo, price 15s. 


{ROM FEUDAL to FEDERAL; or, 

Free Church, Free School, the completed Bases of 

Equality; with some of its Results in State, Constitu- 
tion, and Empire. By J. A. PARTRIDGE. 


“We recognise many admirahle qualities. In the 
first place, he is thoroughly sincere and earnest, and we 
believe that whatever success his book is likely to have 
will be due more to the spreading of his faith by a sort 
of contagion, than to the infiltration of new ideas or 
arguments into the minds of his readers. Great as was 
the skill and vast the learning of Buckle, his generalisa- 
tions have failed to command general assent. Comte, 
with a genius far more imperial, cast his nets in the 
water without filling his boat. Hegel, whose ambition 
was to grasp in his formulas the entire history of the 
universe, failed to give us more than the materials for 
some flashy and dazzling essays. But Mr. Partridge has 
attempted an infinitely more difficult task, not only to 
pick out the essential threads of history, but to give us 
advice in regard to all the practical measures necessi- 
tated by the ever-shifting facts of politics. It ought 
not to be forgotten that Mr. Partridge does not pro- 
nounce ex cathedraé upon the strength of his own 
superior sagacity, but in deference to a principle that 
he conceives to underlie the whole course of modern 
history. The best part of the book is that in which he 
indicts our Governments, both Whig and Tory, on the 
score of inefficiency and extravagance. The most 
striking but least satisfactory part is his argument on 
Free Church and Free School. We do not believe in 
the existence of any “broad, simple, unsectarian 
religion, in which the vast majority even now believe.” 
Elsewhere he says, “The life of Christ as the ideal 
life of man, that comprebends the life and truth of the 
Church.” We may say, in all reverence, that in no 
sense can this be accepted as a standard. His style is 
clear and vigorous. If anything, he gives us rather 
too much salt. A very clever essayist. We regret 
that Mr. Partridge has diminished the value of his 
work by an essentially mistaken handling of the reli- 
gious difficulty. On the other hand, we must renew 
our acknowledgment of the excellence of his work, 
both in style and matter, in subjects where he is less 
misled by the idola specus.”"—Examiner. 

“Knows what he means. Undoubtedly shows con- 
siderable thought and knowledge. But what right has 
Mr. Partridge to say that a belief in hereditary succes- 
sion of the claims of blood is now confined to the 
morally or mentally scrofulous ?"”—Zcho. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster 
Ww. 





Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
RADITIONS, SUPERSTITIONS, 
and FOLK-LORE (chiefly Lancashire and the 
North of England); their Affinity to Others in Widely- 
distributed Localities; their Eastern Origin and 
Msthical Significance. By CuAs. HARDWICK, Author 
of a“ History of Preston and its Environs,” “ Manual 
for Friendly Societies,” &c. 
London: SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 
ALEXANDER IRELAND and Co. 


Manchester : 





Just published, price 7s 6d. 
HE DEICIDES. By J. Conen. Trans- 
lated from the French by ANNA MARIA GOLD- 


SMID. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and U0. 














CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 


kK.) Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 


| Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 


logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 

Strand, W.O. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C, 


RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
J SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 
carried out on a large and liberal scale only by 
themselves. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ GRANDS, six feet long, 
trichord throughout, are now produced in re- 
markably flue walnut, inlaid with tulip wood. 
They are also ebonized with gold lines on the 
top and sides. The prices of these unique in- 
struments are the same as the ordinary semi- 
grand. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


= BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 


guineas, of which the leading Musical Journal 











writes :—* The best Fifty-Guinea Oblique ever | 


produced. '—Orchestra. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas 
in rosewood, 45 guineas walnut. A very re- 
markable instrument. In size it is between 
the Pianette and the Cottage. It has a check 
action, steel bridge, and brass studs, with a 
power and brilliancy of tone hitherto unat- 
tained by any ordinary upright instrument. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing 156 pipes; beautiful 
design, with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained piue, 
65 guineas; in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 80 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 

CRAMERS'’, Regent Street, W. 








HE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, 
NEW VOLUME will commence with the 

Monthly Part for JULY, 1872. Price Sixpence. 

1, THE Eart's Promise: a New Tale. By Mrs, 
Riddell, Author of “George Geith,” “City and 
Suburb,” “ Phemie Keller,” &c. Tobe continued, 

‘ ae by T. Blake Wirgman. 

. THE CHURCH IN THE Houss. By the Archb’ 
. a. = “4 shop of 
. JEBEL NAGUS: AN EPIsoDE OF SINAI EXPLoRatiow 
By Captain Palmer, R.E. z 

4. HYMN FOR CHILDREN. By F. T. Palgrave. 

5, TH NATIONAL GALLERY, I. By J. Beavington 
Atkinson. Illustrated with Two Engravings, one of 
them full-page. 

Chronicle of the Month, Books for the Lending 

Library, Calendar, Poetry, Articles on 

Missions, History, and Fiction, &&., &., &, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 

THE JULY PART OF THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, 

The volume will contain Articles by the following 
among other eminent writers :—The fm 3 of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, the Right 3 
Dr. Lay, Bishop of Easton, U.S.; Mrs. Riddell, author 
of “George Geith ;” Francis Turner Palgrave, J. Beay- 
ington Atkinson, Rev. Daniel Moore, Rev. Stopford A, 
Brooke, W. Gifford Palgrave, Capt. H. 8. Palmer, B.E., 
Miss Havergal, Frederick Arnold, Tom Hood, William 
Gilbert, Rev. J. R. Green, Rev. John Pigott, F.S.A., C. 
L. Eastlake, &c. 

The following among other artists will supply the 
Illustrations :—H. S. Marks, A.R.A., Alma Tademia, A. 
E. Fisher, George Howard, Edward R. Hughes, T. B. 
Wirgman, Robert Bateman, A. C. H. Luxmore, C, 
Morgan, J. D. Linton, Percival Skelton, &c. 

Coloured Illustrations will decorate the Volume. 
Articles, Illustrated, On the National Gallery; On the 
Coolie Question ; On Emigration. 
Children's Page, in Large Type, consisting of short 
Stories, Hymns, and Poems, Lllustrated. 

Natural History, Chronicle of the Month, a Review of 
Books for Lending Libraries, Current Topics. 

A Series of Short Papers by American Divines will 

commence with the August Number. 


LONDON: 77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





On Friday, the 28th inst., price One Shilling. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY, with Illustrations by G. D. Lesirm, A.R.A., 
and George Du MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 15. George's Tunes. 
— 16. A Walking Party. 
— 17. “Inner Life,” 
— 18 An Autumn Morning. 
THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
| PICTURES IN LONDON AND Paris, 1872. 
| DIEGO, THE HERETIC: a Tale of the Carlist Rising. 
LIONS OF CATALONIA—A Deap LION. 
THE PARIS THEATRE BEFORE MOLIERE. 
PEARL AND EMERALD. (With an Lilustration.) 
Chap. 12. Emerald. 
— 13. Pearl. 
14. Nathan Levi at Home. 
15. Facts and Fancies. 
16. Nathan Levi Abroad. 
17. The Clock Stops again. 
— 18.A Vigil. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place.” 


Price 2s 6d. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXVIIL JULY, 1872. 
1, RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON BuppHIsM. By Lord 
mberley. 
2. THE INTUITIONAL PHILOSOPHY IN A New Form. By 
John Owen. 
3. FREDERICK DENISON MAvuRricn. By Presbyter 
Anglicanus. 
4. THE NONCONFORMIST PROGRAMME AND PoLicy. By 
H. W. Crosskey. 
5. THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. By Courtney Kenny and 
Charles Beard, B.A. 
6. GOD IN NaTuRE. By James Martineau. 
7. NOTICES OF Books. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





HAMPSTEAD. 
EATH BROW SCHOOL will be 


carried on under the superintendence of Mrs. 

CASE. 

Managing Master, Mr. F. W. LEVANDER (formerly 
for three years Second Master with Mr. CAsg). 
MASTERS. 

Classics—TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Lond., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London ; late Assistant-Examiner 
in Classics in the University of London, F. W: 
LEVANDER, F.B.A.S. 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy—Joun 
Brivegs, M.A., Lond, late Assistant-Examiner in 
Mathematics in the University of Loudon. 

Chemistry—F. S. BArrr, M.A., Ch, Coll., Cambridge; 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy. 

English, Geography, History—F. W. L&vVANDER, 


French—M. R. TaPsoN, French Master in University 
College School, London. 

German— 

Writing—C. F. Krinc, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in 
University College School, London. 

| Drawing—Mr. W. Henry Fisk, Head Drawing Master 

in University College School, London. 

| Gymnastics—Mr. A. WINTERBOTTOM. 

j Fencing, Music, Dancing. 

Address, Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 

| London, N.W. 


TNEMPORARY WRITERS in 

| GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS.—An Exam- 

| ination will be heid on Thursday, June 27th. Candi- 

| dates should attend before 12 o'clock at the Civil 
Service Commission, Cannon Row, Westminster, 
Good handwriting is essential. 
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TRUBNER AND C0.’S NEW WORKS. 
ENIGMAS of LIFE. By Ww, R, Greg. 


1 yol. crown 8vo. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Win- 


woop Reape. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-544, cloth, 14s. 


THEODORE PARKER'S CELE- 
BRATED DISCOURSE on MATTERS PERTAIN- 
ING to RELIGION. New Editions—People’s 
Edition, stitched, 1s 6d; ditto, cloth, 2s 6d. Lib- 

Edition, with Parker's Portrait, cloth, 3s 6d; 
ditto, with Portrait and Introduction by Miss Cobbe, 
cloth, 6s. 


EREWHON; or, Over the Range. 


Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-246, cloth, 7s 6d. 


JESUS the MESSIAH. Crown &vo, 
pp. viii.-310, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“ The book is full of interesting and valuable inquiry: 
suggestion, and information. The author possesses 
abundant knowledge of his subject, and writes with 
great feeling, earnestness, and devyoutness of thought 
and expression.” —Standard. 

“The design of the book is excellent as far as it goes, 
and they who go farther will join its earnest protests 

inst ‘technical theology,’ and in its commendation 
of the divine principle of brotherly love as the only 
bond of true religion.”—Zraminer. 


MORAL BIBLICAL GLEANINGS and 
PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, illustrated by Bio- 
graphical Sketches drawn from the Sacred Volume, 
By I. L. Mocatra. Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-448, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 12s. 


From FEUDAL to FEDERAL; or, 
Free School, Free Church, the completed Bases of 
Equality; with some of its Results on State, Con- 
stitution, and Empire. By J. A. PARTRIDGE, 
Author of “ Democracy, its Factors and Condi- 
tions,” &. 8vo, pp. 653, cloth, 15s. 


A RETROSPECT of the AUTUMN 
MANC@UVRBES. With Five Plans. By A RECLUSE. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-134, cloth, 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETY- 
MOLOGY. By HeEnsLeregu WeDGwoop. Thoroughly 
revised and corrected by the Author, and extended 
to the Classical Roots of the Language. With an 
Introduction on the Formation of Language. 
Second Edition, imperial 8vo, pp. Ixxii.-744, double 
columns, cloth, price 26s. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of TECH- 
NICAL TERMS USED in ARTS and SCIENCES. 
English—German—French. Based on the larger 
Work by Karmarscn. 3 vols. imperial 16mo, 
sewed, 98; boards, 12s. 


e HISTORY of INDIA, as Told 
its Own Historians. The Muhammadan Period. 
The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. 
EL.107T, K.C.B., revised and continued by Professor 
Quy DowsoN, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 
LIV. 8vo, pp. xii.-56, price 21s. [Now ready. 


A GRAMMAR of the URDU or 
HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. By JoHN Dowson, 
M.R.A.8., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Crown 8yo, pp. xvi.-264, with 8 Plates, 
cloth, 10s 64. 


An ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR for COM- 
PARATIVE PURPOSES. By A. H. Saycr, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-188, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The FOLK-SONGS of SOUTHERN 
INDIA. By C. E. Gover, Madras. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 
xxviii.-300, cloth, 10s 6d. 

CONTENTS.—Canarese Songs—Badaga Songs—Coorg 

Songs—Tamil Songs—The Cural—Malayalam Songs— 

Telugu Songs. 


EMPIRE in ASIA: How we Came by 
It. A Book of Confessions. By W. M. TORRENS, 
M.P, Medium 8vo, pp. 426, cloth, 14s. 


The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. 
W. Hunter, LL.D., of Her Majesty's Indian Civil 
Service, Author of * The Annals of Rural Bengal.” 
Second Edition, 8vo, pp. 220, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The BENGAL REVERSION: another 
Exceptional Case. By Major EVANS Bett, Author 
of “The Mysore Reversion,” “The Oxus and the 
Indus,” &. Demy 8vo, pp. 124, cloth, 3s 6d. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH: a Dialect 
of South Germany with an Infusion of English. 
By 8. 8. HALDEMAN, A.M., Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 8vo, pp. viii-70, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The TRUE LIFE of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN ; being the Private and Public Life of 
President Lincoln, from bis Birth to the 4th of 
March, 1861. With his most Important and Confi- 
dential Correspondence. By Warp H. LAMOoN. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 590. with numerous Ilustrations, 
chiefly Portraits, 2ls. Copyright secured. 

[Jn a few days. 


The HEBREW or IBERIAN RACE, 
including the Pelasgians, the Phenicians, the Jews, 
the British, and others. By Henry Kitaour. 
8vo, pp. 76, sewed, 2s 6d. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Introd 


Paper. By WritiaM Brockis, Author of “A Da 
~} the Land of Scott,” &., &c. 8vo, pp. 26, sewed, 
6d. 
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LORD 8B 


By EDWARD JENKINS, 


DaILy News. 

“This is a brief outline of a remarkable career, 
which has its lessons and suggestions written in every 
page. Indeed, the book altogether, in its whimsical, 
humorous, and oftentimes serious moods, affords a 
statement of the social problem which is worth the 
ettention of every one......There is no part of the book 
more amusing or more instructive than the copious 
and minute history of the unsuccessful candidature at 
Woodbury.” 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ The whole story is recited with the rarest humour 
and the most telling satire, topics and persons of the 
present times being ever and anon significantly glanced 
at. Nor is pathos wanting: the death-scene of Dr. 
Dulcis is touching beyond what we should ever have 
expected from the author of ‘Ginx’s Baby.’ It is a 
book to laugh over, but a book to think over too, for 
some of the gravest questions of the day are dealt with 
significantly.” 





CHEAP EDITION OF “LORD BANTAM.” 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


A NTA M. 


Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” 





NONCONFORMIST. 
“The hand of the author of ‘Ginx's Baby ' has notlost 
its cunning...... Nothing could be more 


mas' 
| the manner in which this idea is unfolded arom 
series of the most deeply humorous chapters...... 


satire is scathing. 


terly than 
a 
e 


WATCHMAN. 

“This is a parable addressed mainly to the higher 

clusses of English society, cutting and biting, but 
neither cynical nor unloving. The author has not lost 
| the wit which was displayed in his first satire, nor the 
| dispassionate judgment which characterized his work 
| on the Demerara Coolies.” 

ATHEN ZUM. 

“The author of ‘Ginx’s Baby’ has returned to 
|; fleld in which he first distinguished himself, 
jhas in the present story improved on his 
| attempt.” 


the 
and 
first 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





O R I 


THE LIFE OF SIR 


profession.’ —Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, snd 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


Just published, with Llustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


S Ss A; 


Or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and British Rule. 
Forming the SECOND and THIRD VOLUMES of 
ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
By W. W. HUNTER, LL.D. 


“Mr. Hunter writes with great knowledge, great sympathy with the Indian people, and a keen and quick 
appreciation of all that is striking and romantic in their history and character."—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Hunter has produced in this book a model of what official research and scholarly zeal ought to do. 
eetecsces His forcible and excellent literary style is a gift of the utmost importance, and makes his work as 
fascinating as it is full and laborious.’"—/ortnighly Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HENRY LAWRENCE. 


By the late Major-General Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN EDWARDES, K.C.B., K.C.8.1.; aod HERMAN 
MERIVALE, Esq., 0.B. 


“The story of such a life anddeath may well be read with advantage by young Englishmen of every class and 


“ There are some biographies which are not only history, but a liberal education. Scarcely less can be said for 
the life of Sir Henry Lawrence."—Ji/ustrated London News. 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





“Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion, keen discrimination, a lively imagination, and a 
knowledge of men and character not often equalled.” 
—Scotsman, 

“To those who like a tale of adventure, it comes as 
a work almost as exciting as ‘ Harry Lorrequer.’ It is 
profoundly interesting."—Sunday Times. 

“Dame Martin is a delightfully humorous character. 
Old Gulliver is finely drawn. He stands out with rare 
individuality. These contribute to make the tale one 
of more than average merit."—Public Opinion. 


“A stirring tale of naval adventure.”—G/obe. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY 


BRANKSOME 
A NOVEL. 
By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Author of “The Life-Guardsman.” 


‘A fair specimen of the nautical novel, abundantly 


DENE: 


diversified with incident and adventure."—Jilustrate? 
don News. 
| “In his descriptions of nautical events he is quite in 
, his glory, and goes ahead with so much power that his 
‘readers must fain accompany him."—Army and Navy 
Gazette, 
| “Admirers of nautical novels will meet with a book 
| very much to their taste iu ‘ Branksome Dene.’ "—Datly 
News. 

“* Branksome Dene’ is a book worth reading. Te 
pages are full of incidents, and to use a slang, butexpres- 
sive word, full of ‘go;' the author is unflagging im 

| invention, the various sea bat incidents 
dashed in with great vigour and variety of colouring.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





and SON, New Burlington Street. 





PLATO AND OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOKRATES. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
ARIS TOTL EB 
By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S., D.C.L., and LL.D. 


Edited by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen ; and G. Caoom RoBRaRTSON , 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London. 


an Index, 2s 6<. 








W M. 


ALES 


YOUNGER AND OC O’8 


ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES. AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


Sparkling, Refreshing, aud Nourishing. 


To be had of the princine! Retr" 
bastenies:; EDINBURGH. 


law 


EstaBLisnenp 1749. 


+) hethinted 





a o  OLiot Brerds are ireq 


Lonvon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small set, guaranteed of first quality for Anish 
and durability, as follows:— 





















5 5 wer | & 

82 s2\ 29 

Sa |B | ws 

ez | 26 | 82 

Patterns. BS | i 

£s.d£8,d£58.d 

82 Table Forks..,.....ccrcsccsosvecsoeee/h 10 ./2 17/2 4. 
42 Table Spoons . ft 20.19 1.19 4. 
12 Dessert Forks... jl 2.41 7.j110. 
42 Dessert Spoons . a Soe oe 
yp Fed seens sgneesesoasocee a, ie 2 Oe 
6 Egg Spoons, a - 9./.12.]. 186 
2 Sauce Ladies . Sule Bale Os 
1 Gravy Spoon | Sa. Ba. 8; 
2 Salt Spoons, gi 8.{. 4.|. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. gisbow “ 16. 2.). 28 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. » SE. SG. €. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. -1931 261 36 
1 Butter Knife ....... - 29. 86. 39 
2 Soup Ladle .... i re ae 2 
1 Sugar Sifter........ es outed J. 8.j- 4]. @- 
, __ ee ran £9 101113612146 


To’ 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
umber of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks . £1 3s per doz, 
Dessert do., 16s 6d.... Tea Spoons, lls, 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 


ISH COVERS, Electro-Silver, from 
£9 the Set of Four to £26, 


ORNER DISHES Electro-Silver, 
from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 2s Gd to £15 Lis, 


ert BOXES, from 12s to £5 5s. 
cir and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro-Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices, 
he largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 


and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 
wers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process, 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
¢inguished in this country. 
‘ortable Showers, 8s. pee, 23s 6d to 38s. 
Pitlar Showers, £3 is nging, 6s 6d to 32s. 
to £6. ip, 14s to 36s. 
A large assortznent of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Ls pt and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 12s 3d to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary frum 88s to £9. Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
r action WILLIAM S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Boia Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 7d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each ; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 
—Each article is of guaranteed - quality, and 

some are objects of pure Vertii, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON imports them direct. 

GOT. ccccccccccveseeccoccvcssccees from 7s 6d to £45, 

Candelabra, per pair .. from 13s 6d to £16 10s, 

Bronzes........+. eeveeresee ‘from 4s 6d to £16 16s. 











WILLIAM §&. 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE 20 LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, » As, 2, 8, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; 


BURTON, | 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


1’ Newman Yard, London, W. 





EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 

—Upwards of 150 different Patterns ‘always fixed 

for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 

prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 12s 6d each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &., 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 13s 6d each. 

Children's Cots, from 16s to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 65s complete. 

Patent E!ongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2ft. Gin. wide, price 503; with set of 

good Wool Mattresses, i aaa for adapted for the three 
4 £317s. This will also form a useful Couch. 


ye M ANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 



































Mattresses. Width—| 3ft. (4f.-6in) 5ft. 
£8.d/£8.d/£8. a. 
Best Straw -12./.16.):18. 
Best French Alva .......sssseeeeee eves]. 11 6]. 16 .]. 18. 
Best Cotton Flock 16 ./1 261 66 
Coloured Wool.. 17.jL 6.j1 9. 
Best Brown Woo se 1 8.jL 138 61170 
Good White Wool .. 1 86/2 3./2 7. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto.... 210 ./313 .j4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto ............ 2263 3./38 9. 
Extra Super ditto. 218 ./4 8 ./418. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing ......|3 5.|/4 76415. 
Extra Super ditto .......... 45.)515.16 5. 
French Mattress for use over ‘spring 2 563 6./815. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto... (3 765 . 611. 

Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib. oof 22 213 “Fire ese 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib.../3 . .|5 . 518. 

Do. Best White ditto, at 3s per Ib..|4 5.|7 6 .|8 2. 
Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 148; Bolsters, from 68 to 


29s 6d; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. Blankets, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 





OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has in addition to his other 























Stock, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak «» 158 64 208 6d 248 04 
Best Polished Pine.,.......... 288 6d 328 0d 36s Od 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 
tops 263 Od 35s 0d a 
Best do., paceman ee , 
tops .. 633 0d 70s 0d 878 6d 
DRAWERS... . Sft. 3ft.6in, 4ft. 
Good Maple. or Oak . 283 0d 378 Od 558 0d 
Best Polished Pine... «.» 573 Od 728 Gd 958 Od 
Best Mahogany ........ sess 733 6A 958 Od 1308 Od 
DRESSING-TABLES. Sft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .......... 178 0d 21s 6d 25s 0d 
Best Polished Piné............ 258 64 293 0d 333 0d 
Best Mahogany, Drawers... 453 0d 478 6d 55s 0d 
WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, ‘Trays, and 
Hanging Space....,.wide 4ft. 4ft. 6in. 5ft. 


Good Maple or Oak...... 102s 64 115s 0d 1278 6d 
* Best Polished Pine ..... . 1758 0d 190s 04 2008 Od 
Best Mahogany .........+« 230s 0d 2558 0d 2908 0d 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 
BABEE .cerscesccesororeroeeccecee 
Mahogany Couches ...... 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 
telescope action, size 
Sit. by 4 ft. ...cecccreeeee 1358 Od 1558 Od 190s 0d 

f 


’ ft.Gin, 5ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards } “25 Yo," £9 0s £11 08 


278 61 
1053 Od 


35a 0d 
1703 0d 


42s 0d 
2103 0d 


With plate-glass backs £9108 £13 10s £23 0s 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 
horsehair....... coceseees » 373 6d 50s 65s to 180s 








UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §, 
BURTON'S. 




















I ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY), and every 

Article for the FURNISHING of KITOHENS, is 

arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself. 


] 1 2 | $8 
j£ 8. dj£ 8. dif 8, ale 8. d, 
Kitchen Utensils...\67 7 11/24 5 4/10 10 11) 3 13°33 


Brushes and Tur- has 
WORT cccciccvocnseeeae & 


| 


210}8 7 8 31611 


Total per set...\90 12 6 lo 18 2/18 18 7/7 10°23 


Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see Ius- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 





Bg et ERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every-variety, and of the newest and 
reonshow. Block-tin dish 
covers, 16s the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 
38s to 588 6d the set; Hritannia metal, with or with- 
out silver-plated handles, £3 10s 6d to £6 3s the set of 
five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block 
tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 17s to30s; 
Britannia meta], 25s to 8s; electro-plated on Britannia 
metal, full size, £5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10. 







most recherché patterns, a 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITC2 4 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMN«Y- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
Black Register Stoves .... seveeeefPom 83 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., with ormolu orn 
Bronzed Fenders 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ....,... 
Chimney-Pieces.............. oe from £1 12s to £100. 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 6d to £5 10a, 


EFRIGERATORS. or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES. 








ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. | PATENT VENTILATING Do, 
ches. Inches. 

23 x 18 x 26 ...£8 3 . | 22x 20x 29 ... £336 
27 x 22x 30... 4 4 . 427 « 21 x 30... 0 
34 x 24x 80... 415 . 133 x 22x 31... 6 O 
40x 24x30... 6 5 . 139 x 24x 32... 7 7 
45 x 27x 30... 710 . | 45 x 25x 33... 8 8 
50 x 27 x 34... 910 

A small size, with water tank, £2 10s; a large Cabinet 

do., £14 148; Ice Pails or Pots, 8s to 308; do. Moulds, 


6s 6d to 138; do. Making Machines, 35s to 130s, 


/ 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 

: TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 

Set of Three § ........escecseseeeee from 24s. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto from 10s 6d to 4 guineas, 

Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets equally low. 





EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment.of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KE PLES | in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at from 
30g to £6. 








THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


SBeisize Park. 


DAILY :— Brompton 


MONDAY, WEDN 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


pe ity. 
I e [ Chelsea. 
SDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


Haverstock Hill. Holloway. Kensington. | Kilburn, | Pimlico. 

Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill, Shepherd's Bush, 
(Borough. Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. | Tulse Hill. | Wandsworth. 
Brixton. Clapham, Kennington. Peckham. Walworth, 





WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Siu (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


dclivery At a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always undertake 











LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 22, 1872. 


Des- |Orvrs. 

The Blades are all of the |Table. sert. |perpr. 

finest Steel. ——— 

8s. djs. dis. @& 

84-inch ivory handles ...... per doz.| 16 .}13 .| 5 6 

3} ditto balance Gitto ..........ss000 |}17 .J 4.) & ; 
4 ditto, itto .......0ce-eer | 8 oh ate 

4 ditto fine ivory ditto .. 30 .| 24 9. 

4 ditto extra large ditto | 33.1 26 oa 

: ditto finest African ivory ditto .. ‘| 37 30 12 6 

Ditto, with silver ferules ..,,........ ‘| 36 30 uw. 

Ditto, with silvered blades .. --| 50 38 13 6 

Nickel electro-silycred handles ...| 23 19 76 
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